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CAST OUT THE OLD LEAVEN 


tis, | suppose, a commonplace that politics today are in a state 
[« change which amounts to a re-shaping of the whole trend of 

national politics since the Reformation. Old divisions—even the 
century-old division in this country of whig and tory—have ceased 
to possess any real meaning. ‘Right’ and ‘left’ in their extremes have 
been revealed as of the same spirit. The difference between Nazi and 
Communist is principally one of horizons; their principles of govern- 
ment are the same. Thus the battered terminology of early twentieth 
century politics has reached a stage in which it become a melée of 
meaningless labels, so that ‘democratic’ and ‘reactionary’, ‘progres- 
sive’ and ‘free’ and the like have no substance to their sounds. 

At a period when new forms are emerging and demanding to be 
logically worked out and perfected, it is imperative that those who 
know the true end and purpose of politics and know too the nature 
of political man should play a large part in this new creation. One 
type of politics alone has so far received that concentrated effort of 
vast numbers of men which is necessary to turn it into a formative 
power; and since it lacks any foundation in man’s nature it has been 
able to use every means however foul to uphold and perfect its 
system. Its latest achievement has been to throw the world into a 
perplexity of doubting fears regarding its treatment of a Cardinal of 
the Church. The trial of Cardinal Mindszenty has perhaps woken a 
few more people to the power they are facing. Yet most of those 
even who have woken up remain dazed, not knowing where they 
stand and clinging to the old words, hoping that Labour if not Con- 
servatism, Democracy and Freedom-loving countries will be able to 
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achieve something in opposition. But while these outworn phrases 
are bandied about no new politics emerge with sufficient vigour and 
vitality to impress themselves on the changing and potential material 
which is waiting to be ‘formed’. Meanwhile the communist political 
outlook grows at once deeper and more widespread, colouring that 
of many who would never regard themselves as Communist. 

It is therefore the special duty of Catholics, who indeed are quite 
certain as to the nature of man and his last end and who in con. 
sequence possess the two fundamentals of true politics, to play their 
part in the new formation of the future Christian policy which must 
establish itself if mankind is to be saved. In the recent past they 
have facilely given themselves over to one particular brand of politics 
which was labelled ‘right’. Even now in this country the vocal mem. 
bers of the Catholic body still appear to cling to these outmoded 
forms. French Catholics crossing the channel are amazed to find that 
while the numerical majority of Catholics vote Labour and consider 
themselves as leaning towards the left, the Catholic ‘voice’ in journa- 
lism, etc., is almost without exception ‘true blue’ conservative and 
therefore still wholly immersed in the politics of a past. age. The 
only reaction to this is a revulsion from all politics and a condemna- 
tion of the great Catholics of the day who have tried to direct the 
affairs of their respective nations towards the real common good. 

On the contrary every Catholic must be concerned with the com- 
mon good and playing his rdle, however insignificant, in achieving 
this end which is the purpose of politics. These politics must be 
Christian, proceeding from a Christian point of view of man, of 
immortal soul made to be engraced with the love of God, and lead- 
ing on to the Christian goal of the beatific vision. The principles 
which are found in the Gospels and elucidated by such great and 
gracious minds as that of St Thomas are to be applied to the present 
concrete situation. 

For these and similar reasons, as well as for the inherent excellence 
of the paper, we publish an article far longer than is our usual 
custom, an article on this very point of Catholics and Modern Politics. 
And we have followed this up with an equally long discussion on the 
relevance of St Thomas to the modern scene. The crisis of these 
years demands that the Catholic, instead of leaving the problems to 
the politician to fight out among themselves, should himself live & 
a ‘politician’. That is, he must live as a citizen working for the 
common good and thus providing a channel through which the grace 
of God can exercise its re-creating power. The Spirit of God must 
brood over these waters of change. The individual Christian will only 
provide a barrier to the work of the Spirit if he cling desperately to 
the out-moded counters of a post-Christian politics —Tue Eprror. 
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CATHOLICS AND MODERN POLITICS’ 


what is to be surveyed is the dimly lit and sometimes treacherous 

field of inter-action between religion and politics, only the most 
confident of observers would lay claim to any privileged insight. 
And yet these musings at a monastery window, which is all they 
can pretend to be, may not wholly lack interest; they are an attempt 
to glean something of the significance of the contemporary scene in 
the light of ultimate principles. But the process will demand of us a 
certain corporate self-scrutiny, and of this a word must be said. 

The divine constitution of the Catholic Church, indefectible in its 
essence and hierarchic in its structure, necessarily precludes any 
criticism by its members of the Church itself. It is not our business— 
nor, if we are wise, should it be our wish—to call in question what 
God has ordained. But the mental attitude engendered by this state 
of things, one of unquestioning acceptance, can sometimes extend 
beyond its due limits and so lead us to leave unexamined what in 
fact has every claim to searching attention. It is important to know, 
for example, to the extent that the thing can be ascertained, how far 
the Church in this or that particular country embodies all that is 
implied in Catholicism, or how far circumstances of time and place, 
not excluding the personal limitations of its members, seem to 
hamper the flowering of the full Christian life. It is as important 
that this should be known, at least by ourselves, as that we should 
know the measure in which we as individuals fail to live up to the 
light that is given us. Only so can we hope to escape from the moral 
blindness and self-complacency which were the distinguishing vices 
of the Pharisees, who reckoned that they were the children of Abra- 
ham and that therefore all was well. 

We must, of course, take note of the fact that, whereas we can be 
aware of the poverty of our own motives, are able to pass moral 
judgment upon ourselves, we have no such right with regard to other 
people; there we must confine ourselves to the superficial level of 
outward appearances. Still, even on that basis—though I am well 
aware how tentative, not to say rash, the enterprise must be—we 
may be allowed to draw attention to certain features of our Catholic 
life here in England which bear upon the present discussion. Take, 
for instance, the fact that the Catholic child is provided in his earliest 
years with the answer to the riddle of man’s existence; he is given 
ready made that final piece of wisdom for the lack of which the world 


I: is said that the onlooker sees most of the game. When, however, 


1 Being a paper read to the Catholic Society of the University of Leeds, 3rd 
February, 1949. 
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around us is in danger of perishing: ‘God made me to know him, 
love him, and serve him in this world, and to be happy with him 
for ever in the next’. So he is taught from the Catechism, and all 
he ever learns afterwards is meant to be an illustration and a further 
impressing upon his mind of that great truth of Faith. 

Let us suppose that our child as he grows up wishes to become a 
priest, and in course of time enters one of the larger Seminaries or 
Religious Houses. There, after the needful preliminary training in 
the humanities, he will be grounded in scholastic philosophy and 
theology, he will have his attention drawn to St Thomas’s way of 
thinking, make acquaintance with the Codex of Canon Law and, as 
touching the present matter, study Catholic social and _ political 
teaching from the encyclicals of Leo XIII, Pius XI and the reigning 
Pope. So equipped, he will have for his employ a set of basic prin- 
ciples to guide his judgment upon contemporary affairs; he may well 
feel confident, perhaps a little too confident, that he knows what is 
wrong with the world, that he has the solution to its problems. 
Unfortunately the world often discovers, does it not, that when put 
to the test, he can do little more than lay down abstract propositions 
and general statements of unexceptionable validity, but which are of 
small service in the complexities of the concrete situation to which 
they are meant to apply? ‘There can be no true peace without equity’, 
we proclaim from the housetops; while the tormenting question 
remains unanswered: What for this country and for that, for this 
man and that man, is equity in the year of our Lord 1949? 

The clerical mind, let it be admitted, is all but incorrigibly a priori; 
we are trained for deduction rather than induction; we work from 
principles down to particulars rather than the other way about. This 
is well enough, say, in Dogmatic Theology or Canon Law, but it 
perhaps explains why a man may become a priest, he might even 
become a bishop, without understanding the way in which the normal 
educated Englishman thinks; and failing to grasp that, he will mis- 
understand the workings of our Parliamentary system of government. 
To take an obvious example: we of the clergy think of State help 
for our schools largely in terms of abstract justice; it is only just 
that we should be treated as others are, and we go on to denounce 
the bigotry and ill will of those who oppose us. But that is not the 
way a Minister of Education views the matter. We need not suppose 
him deaf to the claims of justice, but he has to work in the practical 
world where strongly conflicting claims can only be reconciled by 
compromise. For all his major decisions he must give an account to 
Parliament and, very likely, to his constituents at the next General 
Election. We may regret his incapacity to solve our difficulties 
according to th principles of absolute justice, we may deplore his 
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CATHOLICS AND MODERN POLITICS 101 
sensitiveness to public opinion, but it is to no purpose to disregard 
these facts. Perhaps, then, the moral of this little educational digres- 
sion is that we shall attain our end in due course, not by approaches 
to Ministers at the highest level, or by heckling prospective M.P.s 
at election time (though it might well prove worth our while to do 
both these things), but by persuading the English people—that is, 
the men and women with whom we come in daily contact—that we 
Catholics are not odd cantankerous folk claiming exceptional privi- 
leges, but honest citizens like themselves who want no more than 
a square deal all round. 

But we must return to our child with his Catechism. Let us 
imagine that, instead of going to St Edmund’s or Ushaw, Oscott or 
Upholland, he is sent instead to one of our Catholic Public Schools, 
Downside or Stonyhurst, for instance, or even Ampleforth; though 
what I am now going to say holds good equally for the Secondary 
Day Schools, not to mention our Convent High Schools, as well. 
To give him every advantage let us present our child, now a young 
man, with three or four years at Oxford or Cambridge, rounding him 
off with an Honours degree in Classics or History. How effectively, 
we may ask, is he now equipped for understanding what is afoot in 
the modern world? We are assuming, of course, that he has remained 
staunch to the Faith and wishes, as happily numbers of our Catholic 
young men in this position do wish, to make a positive contribution 
of some sort to the cause, perhaps through serious writing, or by 
journalism, or merely by personal contacts. 

Now we are not without evidence of the fruits of this kind of 
formation. Hilaire Belloc is an outstanding example of how rich, 
granted the native genius, those fruits can be. There are others, too, 
of lesser talent who have walked, though perhaps with more circum- 
spection, in the same path. Such minds are familiar with the lessons 
of the past and, being in touch with current affairs, are able to give 
some guidance in interpreting the present; they know the glory of 
the Church’s history and can point out how all that is of value in 
Western civilisation derives from Christianity. But the limitations 
of the historical approach are well known; its good qualities are 
frequently accompanied hy defects which can roughly be summed up, 
at any rate with historians of one school, as the things-are-not-what- 
they-were point of view. No doubt they are not; but then, as Punch 
pointed out long ago, they never were. It is only to be expected that 
the student of the past should find it hard to seize the timeless 
element in things; hence historians, excepting as we must those of 
the first rank, are not at home in the world of ideas and first prin- 
ciples; with a training that has developed the memory rather than 
sharpened the intelligence, their standpoint is empirical and their 
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powers of luminous generalisation all but non-existent. 

Of course the historian, like every thinking man, seeks a theoreti. 
cal basis for his opinions. But if he is a Catholic and, through no 
fault of his, unversed in the Church’s theology and philosophy, he 
perforce has to find it at a less abstract level than that provided by 
St Thomas Aquinas. This doubtless explains why such a political 
thinker as Edmund Burke proves so attractive to one kind of his. 
torical mind; though not, if I recollect aright, to Mr Belloc, who 
could discover only an occasional passage of sincerity in the ‘hollow 
rhetoric’ of Burke. Burke, who, incidentally, was an Irishman, had 
no patience with what he contemptuously described as ‘the naked- 
ness and solitude of metaphysical abstraction’. Even so, it should 
not be forgotten that he is in fact an inheritor and exponent of the 
great principle of man’s subjection to the Natural Law which came 
through Hooker, from Aquinas, into the English political tradition. 
‘Those who give and those who receive arbitrary power’, writes Burke 
in memorable words, ‘are alike criminal and there is no man but is 
bound to resist it . . . whenever it shows its face in the world... . 
it is wickedness in politics to say that one man can have arbitrary 
power. .. . Man is born to be governed by Law, and he that will 
substitute will in the place of it is an enemy of God’. 

The modern world, as has been pointed out,2 has much to learn 
from Burke; his sense of the organic and hierarchical nature of 
society, of the value of quality over quantity, of the complexity of 
political action, of the vast issues that hang upon the statesman’s 
decision, of the high responsibilities of power—these are his abiding 
lessons; to which may be added a tradition of eloquence and fire, of 
dignity and brilliance, a sense of the sweep of great affairs, which 
have continued in English political life and in face of danger to the 
State have always been reaffirmed. Yet Burke, like many of his 
disciples, clung to a vision of the past, a vision neither deep nor 
broad, confined within the limits of nationality. 

Burke belongs to the English eighteenth century. His outlook is 
neither scientific nor universal. It is profoundly national and to 
some minds stuffily conservative; it is an aristocratic culture he 
admires, limited to a privileged élite, static, for all its apparent 
flexibility. He belongs to a silver age, to a relatively provincial 
culture which was overripe; for all his obvious, if unconscious, debt 
to Thomism, he lacked the range of the medieval tradition. More- 
over, the new world of the Industrial Revolution, of scientific dis- 
covery, of business enterprise, was alien to him. The fierce tempo 
of industrial life, the surge of middle-class and proletarian vitality, 
were as repulsive to his mind as to that of Dr Johnson.’ 


2 John Bowle: Western Political Thought (Jonathan Cape, 1947), p. 438. 
3 Loe. cit. 
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CATHOLICS AND MODERN POLITICS 103 

We find, then, in the line of thought which flows from Burke a 
narrowness and rigidity of outlook as ill-adapted to expressing the 
political implications of Catholicism as it is to comprehending the 
vast social and economic forces at work in the world around us. 
Thus pronouncements upon the contemporary situation from this 
standpoint are likely to be no less wide of the mark than those 
abstract propositions which we have seen to be characteristic of the 
clerical mind. And when the Catholic layman with this mental 
formation turns theologian, as sometimes he does, the sandy bases 
of his own position are at once laid bare. Having unconsciously 
assumed that the social structure which accords with his prejudices 
represents the eternal order of things, he can be led, by an appeal to 
the New Testament doctrine of vocation, into denying the right of 
the poor and dispossessed classes to improve their lot; as if the ‘voca- 
tion’ to God’s kingdom, which is what is referred to in the Gospels 
and St Paul, had anything to do with the stratification of society in 
terms of material wealth, whether in the first century of our era or 
in this. 

If these observations are so far approximately correct, we are left 
with the disconcerting conclusion that the educated Catholic body 
in this country is none too well equipped for understanding, let alone 
solving, the urgent questions which affect the lives of all of us. The 
clergy have the principles, but they are mentally, if not physically, 
out of touch with the facts; the laity may be in closer touch with the 
facts but, speaking generally, they lack the key to their interpreta- 
tion. That they suffer this lack is due to a singular gap in our educa- 
tional system, to which it is hard to think that enough attention has 
been given. 

Not only do we not possess a Catholic University, but there are no 
adequate means for the hundreds of our Catholic young people at 
the existing Universities to gain a mature knowledge, on parallel 
lines with their other studies, of the implications of the Faith. Apart 
from what may be acquired by individual reading and study, aad the 
help given by the normally much over-worked University Chaplain, 
occasional lecturers, and Societies such as this, even the best educated 
Catholic boy or girl terminates his or her religious education with 
the last year at school. This seems to be a very serious state of affairs 
which it is surely somebody’s business to think about. If a measure 
of the thought and energy hitherto expended upon Primary education, 
so much of which is brought to nothing by the after-school leakage, 
weve now to be directed to Christian education at the post-Secondary 
school level, the results might well be more rewarding. As it is, our 
Catholic young people can and do study and take degrees in modern 
philosophy, but there is nothing of a corresponding sort for them in 
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the philosophy and theology of St Thomas. Catholic action is largely 
a waste of time when it is not the fruit of Catholic thought; this is 
a truism perhaps still worth reflecting on by those who have at heart 
the welfare of God’s Church here in England. 

Education, humanly speaking, is the key to the Church’s influence 
on the minds of our contemporaries; education, that is to say, in its 
broadest sense, physical and intellectual, spiritual and moral, in the 
home as well as at school and university. More especially does much 
depend upon the intellectual and moral formation of those whom we 
may describe as ‘representative’ Catholics; for it is by them, rather 
than by the masses, that the Church is judged in the eyes of the 
world. We like to dwell on how much progress Catholicism in Eng. 
land has made during the past century; we count up the numbers of 
converts, quote statistics of newly-built churches and schools; we 
take pride in the civic recognition given to our ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. How we have developed, we congratulate ourselves, within 
this hundred years! Certainly we are on the map; by material and 
quantitative standards the spectacle is impressive enough. But when 
we try to weigh up our advance along the most significant way of all, 
that of convincing England as a whole, ‘our separated brethren’, that 
we and we alone embody Christ’s authentic message, we may have 
to pause and think; there seem to be grounds for self-questioning. 

As members of ‘the Roman Catholic community’—which is the 
quasi-official English designation for the one Church of God!—we 
rightly support one another, praising each other’s books, making 
much of our prominent figures, viewing our societies and institutions 
at rather more than life-size, as is the natural instinct of minority 
groups. But by and large, the great world around, the world of the 
average non-Catholic Englishman, still eyes us with suspicion or 
ignores us altogether. In the sphere of humane letters Catholics have 
made and are making a recognised contribution to the national life; 
but this is not so conspicuously the case in those branches of culture 
where it is most important that we should do so. Much as one may 
admire the novels of Messrs Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh, 
need the rest of us feel satisfied that theirs is almost the only work 
of ours to be given serious attention by the more reputable Sunday 
Newspapers and weekly Reviews? Nor need we suspect any con- 
spiracy of silence, that our capacities are being deliberately ignored; 
when we have anything of ultimate importance to say, and know 
how to say it, a hearing is readily given us. The truth is that, in the 
past hundred years, we have produced no first-rank philosopher or 

Vtheologian; from the large company of devoted and able adminis- 
trators there has stood out, I think, no one marked by that rare 
combination of mental and spiritual gifts which makes for Christian 
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leadership of the highest order. Cardinal Newman remains alone, 
the herald of that ‘second spring’ to which as yet there has followed 
no sulumer, 

Of course there is a brighter side to the picture, which it would 
be pleasant to dwell upon, to point out, too, how much has been 
achieved, when allowance is made for the treatment meted out to us 
since the Reformation and our consequent limite? resources. But in 
times of crisis, when we are being put to the decisive test, it is folly 
to count on our inherent strength without taking note of our limita- 
tions. To have the one true Faith, along with membership of an 
infallible Church, must not blind us to the fact that, when con- ” 
fronting the problems of the hour, we can make mistakes. Political 
and economic contingencies, with which the Church at its own level 
has the right to concern itself, fall far below the eternal truths of 
faith and morals about which we have an absolute assurance. We are 
largely dependent, then, upon the insight and specialised knowledge, 
the vision, sound judgment and moral energy (for which the state of 
grace is an assistance but not a substitute) of those whose task it is 
to enlighten and direct us. To take a familiar instance: consider the 
often made charge that we Catholics habitually fail to understand 
any point of view but our own’; if this is true it is more than a pity, 
it might well prove calamitous. Certainly we must make clear who 
are our enemies and state our differences; but if we are to do this 
we have first to understand. How much more weighty is the case 
against Marxian Communism, as stated by one who has taken the 
trouble to study the writings of Marx and Engels and tried to enter 
sympathetically into the Communist viewpoint, than those vehement 
denunciations wherein the language of the pulpit is hardly distin- 


4A hint of this accusation has been aimed at the highest level. Cf. Michael Oake- 
shott: The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe (Cambridge 
University Press 1941), Some thirty pages of this book are devoted to ‘Catholi- 
cism’; they consist of a balanced and objective presentation of the Church's attitude 
to politics, being made up of extracts from the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius 
XI. In the author’s introductory note (p. 45) he recalls the fact that ‘The social 
and political doctrine of Catholicism is a doctrine in terms of Natural Law; it 
belongs, that is, to the most ancient of the Western European traditions of social 
and political thought. So far as Catholicism is concerned, this tradition received 
a definitive statement in the philosophy of St Thomas Aquinas. But in modern 
times an admirable restatement of it was made in Leo XTII’s remarkable series of 
Encyclical Letters, the most important of which are: Arcanum (1880), Diuturnum 
(1881). Immortale Dei (1885), Libertas (1888), and Rerum Novarum (1891). More 
recently, . . . Pius XI has contributed to the exposition of this doctrine a number 
of letters to different national branches of the Church, and two Encyclicals, Quad- 
ragesimo Anno (1931) and Divini Redemptoris (1937)'. The author then goes on, 
‘lL have gone to the pronouncements of Leo XIII and Pius XT for the statement of 
this doctrine, and I have quoted from all these Encyclicals with the exception of 
Divini Redemptoris, directed against Communism, which seemed to provide nothing 
that was not available elsewhere and to display no very profound appreciation of 
the doctrine of Communism’. 
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guishable from that of the political platform and whence, when all is 
said, there emerges so very much more heat than light! 

Unfortunately we live in a world hag-ridden with propaganda. News 
uncontaminated by views is becoming more and more of a luxury. 
Where, nowadays, can we find a presentation of anything at all 
simply for its own sake, unmixed with comment and criticism? 
Even the B.B.C. announcer seems able to insinuate a whole back- 
ground of suggestion by his tone of voice! We Catholics have nothing 
to be complacent about; we are no better than anybody else, except 
that we have a better cause. The result is that the man who is con- 
cerned to know the facts suspends judgment on almost everything 
he reads and waits for the other side of the story. As one ranges 
through the political Reviews, from the slick Social Democracy of 
the New Statesman and Nation at one extreme to the unimpeachable 
High Toryism of the Tablet at the other, one looks for the root of the 
matter somewhere midway between; and the aurea mediocritas, here 
as elsewhere, proves to be a pretty safe guide. From which point we 
are led directly to a discussion, though it must be brief, of those 
entertaining and seemingly never to be avoided categories, the ‘Right’ 
and the ‘Left’. 

These two extreme ways of thinking have perhaps never been better 
described than by Macaulay. He argues that this difference of stand- 
point has always existed and always must exist: 

For it has its origin in diversities of temper, of understanding, and 

of interest, which are found in all societies. . . . Everywhere there 

is a class of men who cling to whatever is ancient, and who, even 
when convinced by overpowering reasons that innovation would be 
beneficial, consent to it with many misgivings and forebodings. 

We find also everywhere another class of men, sanguine in hope, 

bold in speculation, always pressing forward, quick to discern the 

imperfections of whatever exists, disposed to think lightly of the 
risks and inconveniences which attend improvements, and dis- 
posed to give every change credit for being an improvement. In 
the sentiments of both classes there is something to approve. But 
of both the best specimens will be found not far from the common 
frontier. The extreme section of one class consists of bigoted 
dotards: the extreme section of the other consists of shallow and 


reckless empirics.5 
It would be affectation for anyone, whatever his claim to impat- 


tiality, to conceive himself as outside this debate, viewing with 
Olympian detachment the scene of turmoil helow; for one reason or 
another each of us tends to be either ‘right’ c* ‘left’, ‘reactionary’ or 
‘progressive’. On which side of the fence we happen to be standing, 
or even if we deliberately choose to sit upon it, matters little provided 


5 History of England, Vol. I, p. 99. 
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we have no illusions about where we are. What is of importance, 
however, is that we should not involve—or, as far as we can help 
it, allow others to involve—the Church in this very human dispute. 
The Catholic Church, in the political sense, is neither ‘right’ nor 
‘left’; it is not even ‘centre’; if the spatial metaphor is applicable 
at all, it is ‘above’ these differences of outlook. Correspondingly, the 
Church is irreconcilably opposed to Marxian Communism, not be- 
cause the latter is politically ‘left’, but because it is metaphysically 
and morally ‘below’ the level of these legitimately contending points 
of view. This fact is not acknowledged by the Marxists who, seeing 
everything in economic and political terms, identify the Church with 
the ‘Right’, but it is of capital importance that it should be acknow- 
ledged and understood by us; not that thereby we may placate the 
Marxist, but in order to safeguard our own position. 

The Church’s quarrel with Marxism—and this cannot be too often 
stressed—has nothing to do with the antagonism of Capitalism to 
Communism; neither is it a variant of the Anglo-American ‘cold 
war’ with Russia; it is a conflict between a way of life based upon the 
existence and providence of God and the spiritual nature of man and 
a way of life based on a denial of these truths. Capitalism’s dispute 
with Communism concerns the distribution of property and material 
wealth; the Anglo-American disagreement with Russia no doubt 
overlaps with this, while embodying also both the rightful protest 
of free men against the enslavement of smaller peoples and possibly 
the more dubious factors of political power and prestige; but Chris- 
tianity’s opposition to Marxism essentially turns upon the intangible 
things of the spirit: the value of each individual soul, man’s personal 
freedom (for which a measure of private property is a safeguard) and 
his relation to God. 

Now it is idle to ignore the fact that it is in a great many people’s 
interest, on both sides of the dividing line, to treat these three 
quarrels as one. It is part of the Russian propaganda to regard Eng- 
land, America and ‘the Vatican’ (as Moscow radio likes to describe 
the Church) united in common hostility against the U.S.S.R., with 
the Pope as enemy number one. Obviously anything that iends colour 
to this presentation of the case redounds to the Church’s discredit. 
Such a grouping of forces would not only be intolerable theologically ; 
it would be spiritually, and quite possibly politically, disastrous. 
Were England and America at war with Russia, account would have 
to be taken of the millions of Communists in Italy and France, not to 
mention the hundred thousand or so in this country. These, and the 
further millions in China, India and elsewhere, are not to be disposed 
of by dropping atomic bombs on the Russians; and of course the 
Church’s battle fundamentally cannot be fought with material 
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weapons at all. It is conceivable that the point may be reached when 
it would be right to resist Russia by force, and it is arguable—though 
to my mind very dubiously—-that such. action would be of assistance 
to the Church, as removing from the scene numbers of its implacable 
enemies, curtailing Marxist corruption, and preserving ecclesiastical 
property intact. But error can only be conquered by truth, evil will 
yield only to good; by these means, and on this level, we Catholics 
have to settle our differences with the Communists. 

Here, then, it is suggested, is the distinctive contribution we can 
make in the field of politics: to insist on the primacy of truth and 
the way of good will. By truth in this context is meant integrity of 
mind, willingness to examine all sides of the question, the desire to 
see things steadily and see them whole; by good will, not vague 
sentiments of benevolence, but a creative attitude founded upon 
justice, ready to admit what is right in an opponent's case and not 
merely eager to defend its own. With any who would dismiss such 
counsels as utopian and impracticable one may be allowed to raise 
this question: Is it not largely on account of the absence of these 
healing energies that the meetings of thé ‘practical’ politicians are 
so unproductive of results? 

To strive, for our own part, to act in this way may demand of 
us, not only clear-sightedness, but greater mental flexibility and a 
less negative outlook than hitherto, thereby to discern how un- 
changing doctrinal principles may be realised under new and un- 
looked for conditions. There is needed, too, not necessarily more 
activity (which has no value in itself), but a more evident concern 
for the miseries of this poor distracted modern world. When we 
denounce its errors and condemn its follies (a form of declamation 
demanding the minimum of intellectual effort), as we so often do, 
is there not sometimes an underlying suggestion that we are not as 
the rest of men? In speaking of that popular bogey, ‘th» State’, do 
we always display—I will not say justice and charity—but the 
elements of political sagacity? Not to keep well in mind the distine- 
tion between the politically mature British Constitutional system, 
which is the product of a long struggle to vindicate freedom against 
arbitrary power, and the ‘State’ as it functions in Russia or late Nazi 
Germany may lead us seriously astray. When one listens to the 
familiar warnings about how we are being robbed of our liberties, how 
parents will presently not be able to call their children their own, 
how we are the victims of regimentation and bureaucracy—ammuni- 
tion eagerly seized upon by the Party Press and the political pam- 
phleteers !—one is left undecided to what extent such outpourings 
are based on an actual examination of the relevant facts, or how far 
they are a repetition of the well-worn stock-pbrases which have done 
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service in these matters for generations past. 

These warnings, needless to say, if unoriginal, are timely enough; 
there are grounds in plenty for them today; but they should not be 
left unbalanced by any appreciation of what, given certain condi- 
tions, must happen whether we like it or not. Though there may be 
differences of emphasis and even of method, it is common ground 
with all political parties that the interdependence of world trade, and 
the production of the necessities of life in a highly industrialised 
country like England, have implications too far-reaching to be left 
unsupervised in the hands of private enterprise; the State must take 
the responsibility, and with it claim the power, of ensuring that the 
work of the nation accrues to the benefit of the people as a whole 
and not to the enrichment of a privileged few. Those who refuse to 
accept this condition of affairs, and the consequences that flow from 
it, are like men standing on the sea shore vainly trying to hold back 
the advancing tide. They would be better employed in devising ways 
and means for keeping afloat. 

lf we insist on dealing with the State on the ‘we’-and-‘they’ prin- 
ciple—‘we’ the God-fearing private citizens, ‘they’ the unscrupulous 
despots at Westminster and Whitehall—we may well be helping to 
produce the situation we most fear. As we treat people, so do they 
tend to be; if we regard the State as a group of responsible human 
beings not necessarily less well-intentioned than ourselves, with 
whom we can have a voice and exercise influence—and that is the 
English democratic theory, not always nullified in practice—then 
we shall be listened to and no doubt some of our wishes put into 
effect; but if we assume that the State approximates to a tyranny, 
and call it hard names, like Leviathan and Behemoth, we are creating 
within ourselves, though perhaps unconsciously, an expectation of 
being oppressed and swallowed up by it. If, then, the State carries 
out the rdle we have assigned to it, should we, what remains of us, 
have nothing to reproach ourselves with? 

What is chiefly wrong here, I submit, is not that the State has 
too much power, but that there is an ever present danger of its 
abuse, owing to the godlessness and secularism which characterise 
political life. This, however, disturbing though it is, is our oppor- 
tunity, the Church has the task, not of frustrating, but of sanctifying 
the lawful aspirations of modern man. The State is right in en- 
couraging its citizens to regard themselves as members of a large 
community, with responsibilities to society as a whole. We for our 
part, in pointing out that the family existed before the State, spoii 
our case if we show no sympathy with those wider loyalties. What 
both sides need to recall is that the family is the best of all nurseries 


for good citizenship. 
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In the matter of our Catholic schools, there are, I know, spiritually 
minded people who make very light of large and airy classrooms 
spacious playing fields, the morning cup of milk and a substantial 
mid-day meal. These, they tell us, are but a device of our rulers to 
rob parents of their responsibilities and children of their indepen. 
dence. Moreover, this pampering of the child’s body is ruinous to 
his soul. Better, then, to keep to our cramped and unhealthy build. 
ings in the slums than run such a risk. That there is something to be 
said for this point of view few will deny; though it would seem well 
not to be too ready to level accusations of vote-catching insincerity 
against educationists who wish to give the best they have to the 
children. At any rate, those who have personally to deal with young 
people at school know well how body and soul work together, 
Children brought up in a happy atmosphere and healthy surround. 
ings are not only physicaliy and mentally, but spiritually, better off 
than those not so privileged. If at ali possible, provided there be no 
sacrifice of principle, which of us would not wish to see these benefits 
‘in widest commonality spread’? 

Again, how negative, not to say shallow, is much of our talk on 
the great theme of human liberty! We speak of it as if it meant 
being left to do what we like, not interfered with by other people; 
which is essentially a selfish notion having its roots, not in the philo- 
sophy and theology of freedom, but in the politics and economics of 
laissez-faire individualism. ‘When We say freedom’, writes Pope 
Pius XII, as if to reproach the ineptitude of some of our discussions 
at lower levels, ‘We mean freedom to pursue the true and the good, 
a freedom which is in harmony with the welfare of every nation and 
that of the great family of nations as a whole. This is the freedom 
that the Church has ever asserted, defended, and vindicated’.® 

The philosophers have long since demonstrated that a man’s 
liberty is not to be reckoned according to the variety of choices 
open to him; it consists in the non-determination of the will when 
confronted by any created good, so that he may choose or not choose, 
choose this or choose that. Basically human freedom is independent 
of outward circumstance, it arises from an inner condition of the 
spirit; we are free because the only object presented to the will from 
which it cannot withhold itself is the summum bonum, that is, the 
Beatific Vision. Before all else, even at the very moment of choice, 
we can be free; the margin between the supreme good, which is God, 
and the content of any created good is the measure of our freedom. 
Thus human liberty in its essence has nothing to do with the abun- 
dance of things we can choose from. St Francis in his nakedness and 


6 Catholics and World Reconstruction (An Allocution of 1st June, 1946, translated 
from the Italian for the Catholic Truth Society by Canon G. D. Smith), p. 9. 
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poverty was freer than the multi-millionaire able to gratify his every 
whim. For the heart of liberty lies precisely in detachment from the 
things of this world, a detachment which is negative only in name, 
since it is but the obverse side of man’s attachment to God. 

Of course it is both true and relevant to remark that, if not liberty 
itself, the exercise of liberty may be curtailed by outward cireum- 
stances; there can be fewer things for the will to play upon. And this 
unquestionably need be no light matter; but in times like these, when 
men are being pressed down to the deep foundations of life, it is more 
profitable to consider the ultimate meaning of freedom than to cloud 
our minds with political rhetoric. What these thoughts suggest—and 
this is borne out by the witness of social observers—is that what the 
average man-in-the-street most consciously and painfully lacks is not 
personal freedom (which, fundamentally, no one can take from him) 
but something to live for; he wants to feel that he is not drifting 
aimlessly, that human existence has point and purpose, that he 
himself counts in that he is helping on a worthwhile cause, making 
for some goal. And this psychological phenomenon is in fact closely 
connected with man’s liberty; for, as we have seen, it is only in 
virtue of the will’s being concentrated, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, upon its final objective, God, that it may be said to be 
free. 

What emerges from this, I suggest, is that if we thought and talked 
less about liberty, and more about the things which alone give pur- 
posefulness to life, we should at once be bearing a less equivocal 
witness to the saving mission of the Church and making some con- 
tribution to the needs of the hour. If, on the other hand, we are 
chiefly noted for our adverse criticism—albeit ‘in the light of Catho- 
lie teaching’ !—of social and political enterprises which many quali- 
fied judges regard as wholly compatible with Christianity, we need 
not be surprised to hear the counter-charge that we interfere in 
matters that don’t concern us and neglect those that do. It is of 
course much easier to comment vigorously on current affairs than 
to bring home to men’s minds the contemporary relevance of the 
Gospel, but there can be little doubt which of these two activities 
is the more valuable. The first will make better ‘copy’ for the Press, 
but the second is intrinsically the more interesting and what in fact 
the world wants to hear from us. Men are anxious to be convinced 
that Christianity is, after all, not an exploded myth; if only they 
could believe that they are beloved of God, redeemed by Christ, and 
destined for eternal blessedness! These are the truths which can 
infuse into the dullest of lives the glory of a dedicated purpose. And 
by whom are they to be unfelteringly proclaimed, if not by us? 

It remains to offer some concluding remarks on the most burning 
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question of all: the fateful opposition between Marxian Communism 
and authentic Christianity, that is to say, Catholicism. This, we 
repeat, in no way coincides with the potential conflict between Russia 
and the West. These political differences could be carried to the 
point of war, one side or the other being brought to utter defeat, 
while the original antithesis might be left as far from being resolved 
as it is today. The Christian world, it has been pointed out, has a 
bad conscience with regard to Communism; for we know that the 
prophets of this new creed, Marx and Engels, drew their chief 
inspiration from the Capitalistic abuses of the so-called Christian 
West. These abuses, the Marxists declare, can be removed by no 
other means than by the violent overthrow of the whole social struc- 
ture from which they spring. The attention of the Communist student 
is still directed to the famous passage from Mignet’s History of the 
French Revolution, first published in 1824; it is of sufficient interest 
to be worth quoting: 


When a reform has become necessary, and the moment for accom. 
plishing it has arrived, nothing can prevent it, everything furthers 
it. Happy were it for men could they then come to an understand. 
ing; would the rich resign their superfluity, and the poor content 
themselves with achieving what they really needed, the historian 
would have no excesses, no calamities, to record; he would merely 
have to display the transition of humanity to a wiser, freer aud 
happier condition. But the annals of nations have not as yet pre- 
sented any instance of such prudent sacrifices; those who should 
have made them have refused to do so; those who have required 
them have forcibly compelled them; and good has been brought 
about, like evil, by the medium and all the violence of usurpation. 
As yet, there hxs been no sovereign but force. 


The parties chiefly concerned, it may be, have gained a little wis- 
dom since this was written; here in England, at any rate, there has 
been some redistribution of property without the use of force. We 
need not now discuss the desirability or otherwise of the new arrange- 
ments; those who disapprove of them, however, should not do so on 
Christian grounds. There have been, as is well known, assiduous 
churehgoers not unwilling to inculcate upon their less fortunate 
brethren the duty to tighten their belts, to remind us that we live 
on earth as in a valley of tears and that the time for alleviating the 
miseries of mankind is not here but hereafter. In a word, men who 
are well content that the rich should stay rich and the poor remain 
poor. Here it will be enough to remind ourselves of an ‘inviolable re- 
quirement’ laid down by the Holy Father and not sufficiently heeded 
by some of his children: ‘that the good things which God has created 
for the benefit of all men should find their way to all alike, accord- 
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ing to the principles of justice and charity’.7 

If, further, we seek guidance on this matter from the highest 
Authority of all, there is no possibility of mistake. Our Lord, though 
little concerned with building a paradise on earth or utopian schemes 
for social improvement, yet blessed the poor and made their cause 
his own. We recall, too, that he worked the greater number of his 
miracles, not simply forthe benefit of men’s souls, but to heal their 
bodies. So it is that perceptive Christians have always recognised 
that men’s irremediable afflictions are already too many to justify 
their being left with those from which their fellow-creatures can 
bring them relief. The Church from its foundation, while cherishing 
no materialistic illusions about man’s progress and perfectibility, 
has concerned itself with his this-worldly welfare as well as with his 
eternal salvation. Nor should it ever be forgotten that the inequalities 
among men and the hierarchy of values, which the Church recognises 
to exist, bear no essential relation to the gradation of the com- 
munity into ‘classes’ based on such accidents as birth, wealth, or 
exceptional opportunity. hey relate to the differences of function 
assigned to the members, whether actual or potential, of Christ’s 
mystical Body, as determined by God’s own design and his outpour- 
ing of grace. 

These principles are of the highest importance when disputing with 
the Communists; for the real point at issue is often obscured. We 
rightly condemn the ruthlessness of their methods, but if we deny 
any justice to their claim for a fairer distribution of this world’s 
goods, we cannot invoke the support of the Church. Let us try to 
lay bare the heart of the quarrel: What the Communists aim at 
doing, quite consistently with the dominating role they attach to the 
economic motive, is to MATERIALISE (i.e. bring down to a sub-natural 
level) the whole of human life, and on this basis eventually build up 
a classless society whose only object will be the temporal well-being 
of its members. What the Church aims at doing, no less consistently 
with its claim that the motive dominating the human will when true 
to itself is the love of the Good, is to SPIRITUALISE (i.e. raise to a 
supernatural level) the whole of human life, and on this foundation 
give glory to God by making real his Kingdom, thereby ensuring the 
eternal happiness of each of its members. Herein, I submit, are the 
true points of opposition, the basic antithesis on which there can be 
no reconciliation or compromise. Let no one here cry ‘Peace’, ‘Peace’, 
where there is no peace. We must know our enemies, stand by our 
friends, and with God's grace, die rather than yield. This, and not 
the Anglo-American dispute with Russia, is the great conflict of our 


7 Pope Pius XII: Wealth, Work, and Freedom (Whitsun Broadcast, 1941; C.T.S. 
translation), p. 8. 
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time. The eyes of the world are upon us to see how we of the Catholic 
Church, the only Christian organisation that counts, comport our. 
selves in the struggle. 

The Marxists, acknowledging only a realm of matter, in which 
one man’s gain is another man’s loss, must necessarily proceed by 
force and fraud, violence and bloodshed. We, on our side, are pledged 
to the use of spiritual weapons, which, paradoxically, are the 
strongest of all, even though their enduring triumphs have often 
been achieved through seeming failure. ‘The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church’. Somewhere, somehow, through the dark- 
ness that hangs so heavily over Asia and eastern Europe, God's 
unerring purpose is at work; perhaps in some analogous fashion to 
the way it was achieved for ancient Israel through the dread empires 
of Assyria and Babylon. Have we any indication of what that purpose 
may be? Men cannot live together in fellowship on a sub-human 
level of material well-being, as the Communists are even now finding 
out; world unity will be brought into effect at the level of the spirit, 
or not at all. Is it not possible that the Church, persecuted in its 
members, is to be rendered more manifestly spiritual, that is, less 
able to be identified with any set of political or economic conditions, 
and so is to reap the harvest which the Communists, despite them- 
selves, are sowing? Certain words of the Holy Father seem to lend 
substance to these thoughts: ‘In those parts of the world where the 
Church, whether through deliberate and systematic persecution or 
through the brutal depredations of war, has found herself deprived 
of all visible support or stripped of her lawful property, she has seen 
the unity of the faithful become closer and closer and their zeal burn 
with an ever brighter flame’ .® 

The Church, being indestructible, cannot be overwhelmed by Com- 
munism; in the final reckoning Communism will have served the 
purposes of the Church. As God's Kingdom on earth, the Church 
must always remain recognisable for what it is, ‘a city set on a hill’, 
but the appearance it presents to men’s eyes a hundred years hence 
may well prove very different from what it is today. One lesson of 
history seems to be that the Church does not necessarily succeed 
best in its essential task when the machinery of the State is at its 
disposal. There is not seldom too high a price to be paid for such 
conveniences. St Teresa and St John of the Cross regarded, not 
sixteenth-century Spain, but the age of the martyrs as the time of 
the Church’s greatest spiritual vigour. To some modern equivalent 
of the era before Constantine we may well have to adapt ourselves, 
or even to the spirit of an earlier time. St Paul doubtless knew little 


8 Pope Pius XII: Cathclics and World Reconstruction, p. 8. 
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of the politics of freedom; but he could proclaim the glorious liberty 
of God’s sons to the slaves of the pagan Roman Empire, and this 
without any assistance from its officials. 

Let us end by recalling the memory of a great Englishman, the 
martyr Bishop of Rochester, St John Fisher. He sealed with his 
blood his protest against State tyranny, but he, ‘the holy noun of his 
time’, knew well that the conflict between ecclesiastical ana politics] 
government is not aways as simple as it is made out to be. He has 
a word which can still prick the consciences of some of us today: 
‘In the days of the Apostles there were no chalices of gold, but many 
golden priests; but now there be many chalices of gold, but almost no 
golden priests’. Could it be that we have yet something to learn from 
that remote Apostolic age? 


AELRED GRAHAM. 
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ST THOMAS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY ' 


HE ruined Parthenon, as it stands in the lucid splendour of 
the Athenian sky, enshrines for us not the adolescent worship 
for which it was designed but the philosophy and art of ancient 
Greece. It stands as their symbol. In the grove of Mambre, four 
millennia old, is the tomb of Abraham, our father, where obedience 
to the sue high God lies sleeping until we are all gathered to his 
bosom. The Roman wall, the arch at Trier, the inscription on the 
Iron Gates of the Danube, the temples at Baalbek and Timgad, 
the aqueduct at Segovia, are adequate representatives of the mili- 
tarism, sanitation and civic creed of Rome. Together these three 
influences built up the background for the Christian revelation; 
the basilica of St Peter is reared upon these mighty foundations 
and transcends them. Europe, as we understand it, is the work 
of the Catholic Church, and we can ask ourselves today . . . where, 
then, is the abiding memorial of the greatest of the Church’s intel- 
lects, St Thomas Aquinas? Where is the temple of the Solomon of 
the West? 


As the eye looks eastward from the cliffs of Dover to embrace 
the territory of Europe, it picks out certain well-defined charac- 
teristics. The first is the appropriateness of the Roman boundaries, 
the Rhine and the Danube, with a possible extension to the Car- 
pathians. Beyond these rivers and mountains stretch the vast 
plains which run into Asia, where Confucius and Mahomet and 
the Buddha rule instead of Abraham, Socrates and Justinian. 


‘So far and no further’ seems to be written on some invisible 
curtain of the mind beyond these boundaries. The spirit of the West 
is visible to her farthest outposts, but where the onion-topped 
towers give ‘way to domes and minarets, where Byzantium and 
Ivan the Terrible and darker powers hold sway, Europe ceases. 
On the other hand, across the Atlantic spaces Europe has spread 
to steppes and prairies as vast as those that lie beyond the Urals. 
On the shores of all the oceans new outposts of the West arise, 
and Boston, Massachusetts, is not more European than is Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Europe is an oecumenical designation. It may 
be menaced in its ancient citadel, but new Europes have sprung up 
beyond the seas to redress the balance of the old. 

The Europe of St Thomas Aquinas was a picturesque and 
menaced little polity. How remote must seem to us the figures of 
his great-uncle, Kaiser Barbarossa, the island-city of Paris cluster- 


1 The substance of a paper read to the Aquinas Society of Leicester. 
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ing around the brand-white Notre-Dame, the clash of Pope and 
Hohenstauffen, the Royal Justiciar St Louis, the General Chapter 
of the Order in Blackfriars, London. England was a feudal holding 
of the Papacy, Magna Carta as fresh as Lloyd George’s Budgets 
(and far less revolutionary), Richard of Cornwall Emperor-elect 
of Europe, Simon de Montfort recently Earl of Leicester. Of that 
Europe of St Thomas I think it safe to say that scarcely one visible 
trace remains, and though it would be a charming antiquarian 
exercise to reconstruct those visible appearances, there are more 
important things to talk about. True, the Catholic Church and 
St Thomas’s work remain to this day; Europe, in a sense, remains, 
but is it continuous with that 13th century illumination 

Like the gilt page the good monks pen, 

That is all smaller than a wren, 

Yet hath high towers, meteors, and men 

And suns and spouting whales? 
Clearly our task here must be to follow two lines of enquiry, the 
one into the nature of the European thing, the other into the 
specific significance of St Thomas. Where do these two lines con- 
verge? 

Recently in subsequent broadcasts I came across two widely 
differing solutions of our present troubles. The first, offered by 
an American soil conservation expert, naturally asserted that a 
profusion of crops would remove the causes of uftrest, social and 
international. The other, proffered by an Anglican Archbishop, was 
the one about a union of all men of good will. It will at once occur 
to my readers that a third line of action might prove helpful, that 
of hard thinking, and if that were so then St Thomas would prove 
very important indeed. For I don’t suppose there is anyone who 
will deny that St Thomas has some claim to be the hardest thinker 
the human race has ever produced. I mean that for real sinewy 
reasoning, muscling in to a problem, as I might put it, there are 
few rivals in the field. Even Aristotle drags in some poetic bric-a- 
brac to enliven the tedium of his pages; not so St Thomas. ‘Cold, 
clear logic, and buckets of it’, as a modern dramatist has put it, is 
his recipe for dealing with a problem, and if one has ever taken 
the trouble to penetrate to the core of one of his arguments the 
result is a permanent enrichment of one’s own thinking powers. 
St Thomas, I think, was not entirely without humour (Mgr Knox 
asserts that he omitted an article on it from the Summa only for 
lack of space); he was most certainly a poet; but he keeps his poetry 
and his philosophy apart. The vast bulk of his work is an intellectual 
exercise tout court. Exercise, I would say, rather like that of climb- 
ing a mountain, having nothing whatever to recommend it except 
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its extreme strenuousness and, of course, the superb view one gets 
from the top. 

A formidable figure indeed, formidable as a Saint, with hig massive 
purity and simplicity, such a great Christian, formidable as an 
example of industry, those four secretaries toiling simultaneously; 
formidable above all as a challenge to the lazy, hazy mind, refusing 
it a moment’s respite, resolutely disregarding flowery detours, the 
relentless progress from the beginning of an article to its conclusion. 
What a mind, what a relentless dynamo of intelligence. There are 
more than two million words in the Summa alone, and not one of 
them is unnecessary. If we did not know that he was such a good 
man, such a humble man, such a God-given man, how we should 
dislike him for being such a brain. He would be the “teacher’s pet’ 
of all history, the béte noire of all us oafs at the back of the class, 
the boy who never put a foot wrong. But there is another side to 
St Thomas which saves him from all that, his humility before 
the truth, wherever it might be found, in the Fathers, in the 
Gentiles, in his academic rivals. There is his constant recourse 
to the spring of all knowledge, St Thomas beating his great head 
softly against the door of the tabernacle, ‘wisdom knocking at the 
door’. What a brain, yes; but what a supreme lover of God above 
all. We do sometimes forget that he was a theologian, not a philoso- 
pher, and that his message is primarily not one relating to essence 
and existence, form and matter, substance and accident; his mes- 
sage is that of the Word made flesh. 

In this he is, if I may say so, supernaturally as wilh as naturally, 
a European. Like most people, there are moments when I feel 
the attraction of the Asiatic mind, in the sense of admiring the 
detachedness of Asaka, the simplicity of the sage beneath the 
enormous tree, the pure contemplative directing his gaze towards 
eternal things. On the other hand, there are moments when I, like 
many others, feel strongly transatlantic, when the problems that 
beset Bloomsbury seem like a species of Neronic fiddling, and one 
thinks how much better it would be to have the ‘know-how’ of the 
Technocrats, to have the world run by a vast Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Streamline everything, build up your assembly lines, 
get material comfort established and then you may have leisure 
to think. But in more normal moments, when I think of the life 
of cities such at Dijon, Bologna, Augsburg or York, cities in the 
true European sense; when I remember the fishing-villages of 
Brittany, the huge farms of Bavaria, the dairies of Denmark; when 
I recall the conversation of Oxford common-rooms, the salons of 
Geneva, a concert in Munich, a committee-meeting in Whitehall, 
I catch a glimpse of the Europe I admire above Asia and Atlantis, 
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where contemplation issues, however tentatively, into action, and 
there is a balance between two extremes. This is the European idea 
which Newman, for one, considered to be coterminous with civilis- 
ation absolutely speaking, not because of its superior battleships 
and bombers, but because God has designed it as the true expres- 
sion of man’s social nature. I am all too well aware that in saying 
this 1 am laying myself open to the charge of continentalism, 
which is, I suppose, only one better than insularity, but I boldly 
put forward, with Newman behind me, thank goodness, the propo- 
sition that the European branch of human society is meant by God 
to be a norm of what human society should be everywhere. 

Appalling questions at once raise their heads. What do you mean 
by human, by civilisation, by society? And anyway, how do you 
dare to make such an assertion, when it is from Europe that all 
the misery and unrest of the world come? Have we brought to 
other civilisations anything but disregard and destruction of all 
their good qualities? Have even our missionary enterprises done 
more than gloss over ancient cults, put the witch-doctor into a 
dog-collar? Surely I am not going to bring up the white man’s 
burden and the flag on which the sun never sets, blacks ruled by 
blues, a sahib in every jungle and a memsahib to keep the niggers 
straight? Well, I hold some unorthodox opinions even on those 
topics, though I shall not trouble you with them now. 

What claim has European civilisation to be a norm? To start 
with, we might consider this combined inheritance from Palestine, 
Greece and Rome with which I began this lecture, and which the 
Catholic Church has fused into a single thing. First, that fanatical 
insistence upon the singleness of God and his supremacy which 
was the teaching of the Prophets. No race or religion other than 
that of the Jews has so signally proclaimed the one God, or more 
successfully and awe-inspiringly named him ‘He Who Is’. Then 
there is that marvellous apercu of reality that we derive from 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, and which came to St Thomas so 
largely from the African Augustine and the Arabic Avicenna. The 
Jews had a faith, or, if you like it, an intuition, of the ultimate 
reality. The Greeks discovered the range of man’s reason and 
rejoiced like giants to run its course. ‘Man is a political animal’, 
what an admirable conclusion to reach. But it was only a con- 
clusion in the speculative order, not a social and political reality. 
That remained for Rome to accomplish, so much labour it was to 
build the first world empire, to govern it and give it laws. Rome, 
to use a dangerous analogy, provided the matter to which the mind 
of Greece might give a form. And when Rome fell it was the 
Catholic bishop who transmitted to weaker, more primitive polities 
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its extreme strenuousness and, of course, the superb view one gets 
from the top. 

A formidable figure indeed, formidable as a Saint, with hig massive 
purity and simplicity, such a great Christian, formidable as an 
example of industry, those four secretaries toiling simultaneously; 
formidable above all as a challenge to the lazy, hazy mind, refusing 
it a moment’s respite, resolutely disregarding flowery detours, the 
relentless progress from the beginning of an article to its conclusion, 
What a mind, what a relentless dynamo of intelligence. There are 
more than two million words in the Summa alone, and not one of 
them is unnecessary. If we did not know that he was such a good 
man, such a humble man, such a God-given man, how we should 
dislike him for being such a brain. He would be the ‘teacher's pet’ 
of all history, the béte noire of all us oafs at the back of the class, 
the boy who never put a foot wrong. But there is another side to 
St Thomas which saves him from all that, his humility before 
the truth, wherever it might be found, in the Fathers, in the 
Gentiles, in his academic rivals. There is his constant recourse 
to the spring of all knowledge, St Thomas beating his great head 
softly against the door of the tabernacle, ‘wisdom knocking at the 
door’. What a brain, yes; but what a supreme lover of God above 
all. We do sometimes forget that he was a theologian, not a philoso- 
pher, and that his message is primarily not one relating to essence 
and existence, form and matter, substance and accident; his mes- 
sage is that of the Word made flesh. 

In this he is, if I may say so, supernaturally as well as naturally, 
a European. Like most people, there are moments when I feel 
the attraction of the Asiatic mind, in the sense of admiring the 
detachedness of Asaka, the simplicity of the sage beneath the 
enormous tree, the pure contemplative directing his gaze towards 
eternal things. On the other hand, there are moments when I, like 
many others, feel strongly transatlantic, when the problems that 
beset Bloomsbury seem like a species of Neronic fiddling, and one 
thinks how much better it would be to have the ‘know-how’ of the 
Technocrats, to have the world run by a vast Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Streamline everything, build up your assembly lines, 
get material comfort established and then you may have leisure 
to think. But in more normal moments, when I think of the life 
of cities such at Dijon, Bologna, Augsburg or York, cities in the 
true European sense; when I remember the fishing-villages of 
Brittany, the huge farms of Bavaria, the dairies of Denmark; when 
I recall the conversation of Oxford common-rooms, the salons of 
Geneva, a concert in Munich, a committee-meeting in Whitehall, 
I catch a glimpse of the Europe I admire above Asia and Atlantis, 
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where contemplation issues, however tentatively, into action, and 
there is a balance between two extremes. This is the European idea 
which Newman, for one, considered to be coterminous with civilis- 
ation absolutely speaking, not because of its superior battleships 
and bombers, but because God has designed it as the true expres- 
sion of man’s social nature. I am all too well aware that in saying 
this I am laying myself open to the charge of continentalism, 
which is, I suppose, only one better than insularity, but I boldly 
put forward, with Newman behind me, thank goodness, the propo- 
sition that the European branch of human society is meant by God 
to be a norm of what human society should be everywhere. 

Appalling questions at once raise their heads. What do you mean 
by human, by civilisation, by society? And anyway, how do you 
dare to make such an assertion, when it is from Europe that all 
the misery and unrest of the world come? Have we brought to 
other civilisations anything but disregard and destruction of all 
their good qualities? Have even our missionary enterprises done 
more than gloss over ancient cults, put the witch-doctor into a 
dog-collar? Surely I am not going to bring up the white man’s 
burden and the flag on which the sun never sets, blacks ruled by 
blues, a sahib in every jungle and a memsahib to keep the niggers 
straight? Well, I hold some unorthodox opinions even on thoce 
topics, though I shall not trouble you with them now. 

What claim has European civilisation to be a norm? To start 
with, we might consider this combined inheritance from Palestine, 
Greece and Rome with which I began this lecture, and which the 
Catholic Church has fused into a single thing. First, that fanatical 
insistence upon the singleness of God and his supremacy which 
was the teaching of the Prophets. No race or religion other than 
that of the Jews has so signally proclaimed the one God, or more 
successfully and awe-inspiringly named him ‘He Who Is’. Then 
there is that marvellous apercu of reality that we derive from 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, and which came to St Thomas so 
largely from the African Augustine and the Arabic Avicenna. The 
Jews had a faith, or, if you like it, an intuition, of the ultimate 
reality. The Greeks discovered the range of man’s reason and 
rejoiced like giants to run its course. ‘Man is a political animal’, 
what an admirable conclusion to reach. But it was only a con- 
clusion in the speculative order, not a social and political reality. 
That remained for Rome to accomplish, so much labour it was to 
build the first world empire, to govern it and give it laws. Rome, 
to use a dangerous analogy, provided the matter to which the mind 
of Greece might give a form. And when Rome fell it was the 
Catholic bishop who transmitted to weaker, more primitive polities 
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the science or art of practical affairs. The Catholic bishop is the 
residuary legatee of European civilisation, as was seen only yester- 
day when, on the collapse of the Axis powers, surrender was nego- 
tiated city by city by its bishop, save in one case where the matter 
was taken in hand by a dauntless and octogenarian abbess. 

You will not have failed to notice that in this list of assets from 
Palestine, Greece and Rome two are in the contemplative order, 
one only in the purely practical. Palestine provides a supernatural 
object of contemplation, Greece a natural one; while it is in Rome 
and her roads and rules that the contemplation spills over into 
fruitful and stable activity. Now St Thomas does say that this 
mixed ideal is the best one for men as they are; they are rational, 
they have intellects, but these intelligences are cast in a social 
mould. Their thoughts demand to be shared, to be cross-fertilised. 
Man is, if you like, a mind which has to do something about its 
thoughts because it has something to do it with, a tongue for 
propaganda and a body for propagation. Looking upon man with 
as scientifically detached an eye as is possible, it does seem as if 
this European civilisation of which we are speaking, diversely 
endowed as it is, provides the proper vehicle for human activity and 
that another civilisation could fall short of that requirement. 

Of the charge that European civilisation has been a disaster to 
other cultures we may at least remark this, that it has had the 
energy to diffuse itself, unlike, for instance, that of China or the 
Aztecs. And in diffusing itself it has not been merely destructive, 
as, for instance, Mohammedan civilisation was so often. European 
civilisation has at least been supremely dynamic, and destruction 
has been only incidental to an immense activity. 

It is towards this dynamism and St Thomas’s relation therewith 
that I particularly wish to direct your minds. It is true that in 
St Thomas’s day the Crusades had already shown a first awakening 
of the merit of European enterprise, but the picture of the medieval 
world as a whole is that of. Chesterton’s ‘little isle of Athelney’, 
a highly coloured world of Pope and Emperor, King and Primate, 
Duke and Archbishop, Count and Bishop, castle, cathedral and 
monastery, ascending and descending in the nicely ordered scales 
of the ecclesiastical and feudal hierarchy. It was all, in theory 
anyway, as closely knit and architectonic as the Summa of St 
Thomas or the cathedral at Amiens. It was a tight little civilisation, 
far more menaced than menacing, assailed by the Tartars in St 
Thomas’s own time, its inland sea dominated by the Saracens, its 
internal economy ravaged by plague and famine. I see it as a walled 
city, such as one finds depicted in Les Trés Riches Heures du Duc de 
Berry, crenellated and fortified and picturesque, but vulnerable and 
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often gravely assaulted. Marco Polo, in that same epoch, found the 
cities of Cathay twelve times larger than Venice, much the greatest 
city of the West, and the apparatus of Chinese life immensely 
more developed than that of Europe. Visitors from the Crusading 
forces to Byzantium found a city rich in mechanical marvels, in 
science, art and literature, which made them look like barbarians. 
Yet today China stands almost where she did in the days of Marco 
Polo, and Istanbul has for long been a by-word for inefficiency 
and decay. Western Europe has reached out to found her counter- 
parts in Australasia, Africa, America and Asia, and it is her 
mechanical genius that has been the instrument of her expansion. 

It is, of course, a ludicrous over-simplification to say that Europe, 
which in St Thomas’s day thought but did not act, now acts without 
thinking. No action without a preconception is as true now as it 
was then and it is no more than a jest to say, for instance, that 
the British Empire was founded in a fit of absence of mind. It was 
from no absence of mind that the Industrial Revolution took place, 
and that Revolution, with its preceding and consequent stages, is 
the heart of the European complex of today. Clearly what has 
changed is that nowadays nearly all thought is directed to imme- 
diate material objects of action. And what a remarkable change 
it is, and how difficult to explain. Why did printing and machinery 
and ocean voyages, the Renaissance, the Reformation, the siege- 
train and experimental sciences, all come so closely together in 
time and space? Why was it that the Western mind, hitherto so 
deductive, so defensive, suddenly became inductive and expansive, 
critical and aggressive, flung aside its carefully built up philosophy 
and theology, and launched upon those techniques of production 
and inventiveness that have led European man within measurable 
distance of being able to dissolve the great globe itself? Why did 
all this happen in Europe and nowhere else? Why should thé 
Western world and its offshoots alone have developed the telescope 
and the microscope, astronomy and psychology, atomic physics and 
heavy industry? What is the connection between the Europe of 
St Thomas and that of Einstein and Vickers Armstrong? This 
seems to me to be one of the most fascinating problems of history 
and yet one of the hardest to answer. 

None the less it is a problem to be faced and examined, for upon 
it will depend the attitude of the Thomist to the world in which 
he lives. Let us examine the historical sequence a little more 
closely. There are, you know, some human arts and activities 
which seem to spring fully grown from the matrix of creation. The 
science of logic, for instance, seems to have been a spontaneous 
development of Aristotle’s; the Greeks achieved a sense of propor- 
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tion at an astonishingly early period, mathematical formulae of 
extraordinary complexity seem to have flowed from Newton and 
Descartes almost simultaneously, the art of Gothic architecture 
flared up and remained poised in an everlasting beauty of conflict. 
ing forces within a few decades. There is in these things no slow 
development from perfection to perfection; their gestation js 
accelerated, as it were, to flash-point. And there is something of 
the same quality in the work of St Thomas Aquinas. Ipse dizit et 
facta sunt. He far outshines his predecessors and contemporaries in 
clarity of arrangement and intense concentration of argument. His 
achievement, given the materials available to his mind, could not 
be improved upon, humanly speaking. Once he had done his work, 
weaving into his text the whole of the knowledge available to his 
world, there could only remain a task of exposition and elucidation. 
No one, working on the same material, was going to produce a 
Summa as good as his; it was almost inconceivable that another 
arrangement could be excogitated. It was certain that no one could 
outdo him in detailed argument. The potentialities were exhausted, 
the technique perfected, almost as soon as they had come to light. 
A kind of discouraged exhaustion sinks upon the European mind. 
The scholastic of the later Middle Ages was rather like a modern 
conservative dully repeating the dicta of Beaconsfield and Burke. 

What the epoch of the Renaissance (which I still conceive to be 
with us) did was to provide an enormous and still-growing field 
of material for investigation as well as a dynamic force which 
drove men on to the task of mechanical and scientific development. 
The substitution of the Copernican for the Ptolemaic astronomy 
in itself demanded a completely new world view, a demand that 
was only belatedly fulfilled, while the multiplication of individual 
sciences or objects of research has been, to the ordinary mind, 
bewildering. The bibliography of a tiny subsection of entomology 
now fills, in the archives of Geneva, a volume of some thousand 
pages alone. The examinations of archaeologists, anthropologists 
and psychologists suggest fascinating new fields within the confines 
of the political animal himself, whilst the physicists and mathema- 
ticians are describing life, matter and time in terms which demand 
revolutions in thought no smaller than the Copernican. It was not 
only that Columbus penetrated the oceans and the continents; not 
only that European man showed a hitherto unsuspected talent for 
the gadget, of which the electronic brain is only the most remark- 
able; it was and is that the bases of many of our preconceptions 
have been shown to be false. Not in the strict metaphysical and 
theological order of course, but the humility of the true scientist 
in face of the enormous task of assimilating our new materials 
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of knowledge is not inappropriate to the modern Thomist or theo- 
logian who has to strive to direct the activities of man to his last 
end. 

And there is the trouble. The founding of the British Empire 
could not be a ‘last end’, though some people seemed to think that 
it was. Nor is the perfection of the magneto or the resolution of 
the mysteries of the enclitic de. But man’s mind is limited in its 
capacity and it does appear that nowadays men are too concerned 
with the immediate object of their researches to consider the ulti- 
mate end of those researches and of all human life. Brains produce 
machines to do the work of brains. 

The picture of modern Europe is, then, one of a culture that has 
laid overwhelming emphasis upon one of its three main elements, 
with the result that the other two lie in abeyance. The doctrine 
of the Word made Flesh or the objectivity of knowledge are sub- 
jects to which a few of the best minds direct their thoughts while 
far more are concerned with engines and negotiations, buying and 
selling, practical affairs. Rome has triumphed over Greece and 
Palestine, Galileo over Paul and Socrates. Could anything have 
been done to arrest this process? Should it have been done? If the 
Inquisition had been organised more efficiently, would the world 
have been a better place to live in? I remember during the war 
a Catholic Professor in Oxford standing in his garden and saying 
to his son as he watched the bombers going over to Germany: 
‘Never forget, my son, that those are the real enemy’. He meant, 
I suppose, that mechanism and industry were the twin enemies that 
led us so far from the purity of the medieval scene. Well, it is 
true that the burgeoning of special techniques has obscured for 
many the great fundamental issues of life and death. But can 
we reject or even decry them for that reason? Does not St Thomas 
say that the mind is ‘quodammodo omnia’? And if it is orientated 
to reality, not only passively but actively, then surely if these 
things were in potency to being invented the mind was only doing 
its duty in inventing them? It is true that there was a tree from 
which Adam and Eve were forbidden to pluck, but does a flaming 
sword stand before the spinning jenny? Is ‘thus far and no further’ 
written upon the doors of the research laboratory? Was it ever 
graven in stone ‘thou shalt not invent the gramophone’? If not, 
then the mind of man had a right to invent these things; it may 
be, even a duty. They are part of the content of reality to which 
his mind is connatural. He may have lost sight of ultimate ends 
in pursuing immediate ones, but there is nothing wrong, essentially, 


- in these modern marvels that too greatly absorb him. 


If these things are good in themselves, then why has European 
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man made such a hash of things with them? If we were to put 
ourselves under the guidance of St Thomas again, should we not 
find all falling into order? How agreeable it would be if Mr Bevin 
and Mr Bevan would advance through a study of Sertillanges, 
Gilson and Maritain to the study of the Holy Doctor himself. Well, 
why don’t they? The answer to that question may lead us far. 

From the Baptist chapels where Messrs Bevin and Bevan were 
brought up in their youth the road leads back through Wesley to 
the Established Church of the 18th century, and thence to the 
Reformation, Cranmer, Henry VIII and all that. Mr Bevin and 
Mr Bevan have probably never heard of St Thomas. I never heard 
of him myself until I was twenty-one. I never heard of him because 
the iron curtain of the Reformation stood between us. What had 
the Reformation to do with St Thomas? And, granted his supreme 
intellectual achievement, his magnificent exposition of and apologia 
for the Faith, how is it that the Reformation ever happened? After 
all, a full 250 years elapsed between Aquinas and Luther. Surely 
the Church had time to consolidate her position. She could hardly 
complain of being left unprepared. 

There was some intellectual virus in European Catholic society 
during those 250 years which has, I fancy, never been properly 
detected. Hilaire Belloc, of course, ascribes the mental decay and 
weariness of the end of the Middle Ages to the Black Death, but 
it seems to me that some other factor is necessary to account for 
that almost mortal weariness of the spirit. For the fact is that 
the Church lost the battle of the Reformation becauise her leaders 
were not up to the calibre of St Thomas either in intelligence or 
sanctity; whilst the Reformers rejected the Church, paradoxically 
enough, because she was too Thomist. Luther explicitly refers to 
this point, denouncing the Church as Aristotelian. This odd fact 
is, I think, explicable only in the following way. The definition of 
man as a political or rational animal may be an adequate one but 
within those terms much else lies implicit, and among them is that 
man is a cultural animal. ‘Whenever I hear the word culture’, said 
Reichsmarschall Goering, ‘I take out my revolver.’ Without going 
all the way with the late gentleman, I would beg to be excused 
(for lack of space) from giving a comprehensive definition of the 
word ‘culture’ apart from saying that it has to do with the human 
habit of making patterns. Now the pattern-making habit of man 
is intensely strong, so strong that, for example, if we were going 
to meet again in this room for another session or so, it is a safe 
bet that 80 per cent of my hearers would seek out the seats which 
they had occupied before. The same tendency produced the two- 
party system in English politics. Clearly, of pattern-makers St 
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to put Thomas is, in the intellectual order, a supreme example, and his 
ve not Summa became for the later Middle Ages a cultural Shekinah, 
Bevin a holy of holies, as unalterable a mould of theology and thought in 
anges, general as the Pandects of Justinian in the Byzantine world or the 
Well, Analects of Confucius in the Chinese. Let me say at once that 
far. they deserved the greatest reverence; they are a supreme work 
1 were of the human intelligence. But let me recall six of the most preg- 
sley to nant words St Thomas ever wrote:— 
to the Et antiquun documentum 
n and Novo cedat ritui, 
heard St Thomas wrote a life into the Summa. It was never intended by 
ecause him that his work should be graven in stone, but that it should 
at had be a fountain of intellectual vitality, refreshing souls to send them 
ipreme springing towards the light and life of God. How easy it is to the 
pologia hide-bound mind to interpret his supreme philosophical examin- 
) After ation of the nature of God as a bit of pure abstraction, a viu 
Surely negativa leading to a static precension from all individuality. And 
hardly yet his essential idea of the deity in the philosophical sphere is one 

of pure act, ; 

society in which these flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 
roperly His supreme Being is a furnace of light, warmth and love; his 
uy and dissection of the subsistent relations in the Trinity does not obscure 
h, but for a moment the Fatherhood of the first Person, the brotherhood 
int for of the Second, the friendship of the Third. And his conception of 
is that the fountain of all being is harmonious with his intellectual method, 
leaders which for all its conciseness and strictness is a living mode of 
nce or thought, the human faculties moving untrammelled about their 
xically highest object in utter freedom. The mind is quodammodo omnia. 
fers to But this expression of a living, a thinking personality, became 
ld fact something unalterable, a corpus of doctrine to be accepted by the 
tion of faithful and in regard to which their sole duty was one of exposition 
ne but and interpretation. He did his work so supremely well that his 
is that successors despaired of development. There is a tedious amount of 
”, said mere argumentation in the later Middle Ages. The Church, which 
going for St Thomas was the living expression of the Incarnate Word, 
xcused could appear to an impatient spirit in the 16th century as Thomist 
of the or Aristotelian, rather than Christian. The intellectual precision of 
human St Thomas might appear to an impatient observer such as Luther 
f man to be the essence of his work, whereas really that precision was 
» going only a means to obtain the true object. The subtlety of the Quinque 
a safe Viae, for instance, was of no importance to St Thomas compared 
which to the nature of the Godhead revealed by them, and still less com- 
e two- pared to the manifold ways in which that Godhead sent down 
ers St Grace upon mankind. Intellectual competence could never be for 
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him a substitute for the supernatural life of the soul. None the less, 
in the early 16th century Tetzel’s arguments for the Indulgences 
that caused Luther’s outbreak could seem typical of the mind of 
contemporary churchmen. Now Tetzel was a Dominican. 

It was perhaps not surprising, though it was certainly disastrous, 
that Luther, in his impatience with this kind of argumentation, 
threw out the baby with the bathwater, and rejected the validity 
of human reason altogether, just as, to all appearances, he denied 
the efficacy of the Incarnation. One could almost say a more wn. 
Thomist mind never existed. From his emotional intuitions sprang 
a host of appalling consequences, all of which can be traced back 
to his failure in the supernatural sphere to appreciate the meaning 
of the Verbum Caro Factum, and in the natural to see the mind's 
connaturality with truth. It is, I think, impossible to see how the 
Church could have found common ground to argue with him. The 
very reasonableness of the formulae enounced at Trent would have 
been anathema to him; it was reason which he disliked so much. 
If ever the schism was to be removed, it was not to be there and then, 
given the state of mind of Luther and his followers. The Church 
restated her position uncompromisingly and in the clearest of 
terms, a clarity in itself entirely uncongenial to Lutheranism, and 
then waited patiently on the Lord. 

This patience is, I believe, about to be rewarded. Truth will out 
and error will breed self-annihilating contradictions. Luther’s Justi- 
fication by Faith alone, exaltation of the Bible above the Church, 
and rejection of that visible Church, have produced their antitheses 
in Protestant good works, the Higher Criticism and the God-state. 
Nor is there a conceivable synthesis between those theses and their 
present contradictories. Luther’s followers, at Amsterdam and else- 
where, are contemplating with dismay the result of private judg- 
ment, and are crying out for unity, for union. The argument that 
was impossible in the 16th century may become possible in the 20th. 
So, too, with the Renaissance and its brood of particular sciences, 
its preoccupation with the material, measurable world. The 
measurements begin to reveal ultimate immeasurables, mysteries; 
the modern scientist finds it hard to be a pure materialist. Appalled, 
too, by the ramifications of these special sciences, and by the effects 
of mere specialisation upon the mind of man, the scientist is crying 
out for a humane education to correct these latter effects, and for 
a co-ordinating science to synthesise his mass of particular conclu- 
sions. As yet few scientists realise that they are reaching out 
towards Aristotle and to Aquinas eventually, for what can a co- 
ordinating science be but a theology? It was impossible to see this 
development in the 16th century, but I believe that today the tide 
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is moving back from those far off beaches where Reformation and 
Renaissance alike have stranded. 


Meanwhile, however, Thomism fell into a kind of abeyance, 
perhaps a providential one, until it should emerge once more to 
prepare the way for the reintegration of all things in Christ which 
is beginning to appear on the horizon. Descartes and his successors 
had first to appear, and fulfil their demonstrations of inadequacy, 
until Leo XIII summoned the Catholic world to restore the vigour 
and prestige of Thomism. This particular glory of a great pontificate 
has already had immense fruit, not only in ecclesiastical studies but 
in the Catholic world as a whole. Lay Aquinas societies have sprung 
up throughout the Church, and the names of Maritain and Gilson 
are inseparable from the study of modern Thomist thought. Leo 
elevated Thomism to its proper level just at the moment when the 
forces inimical to the Church reached the term of their disintegra- 
tion. Protestantism had reached its maximum of separatism; 
Renaissance science had just produced the complete materialist 
doctrine of evolution; and finally the very fabric of Western civilis- 
ation was seen to be breaking asunder from its denial of the human 
reason. The marvellous society which had conquered the world 
fell a prey to man who had deliberately denied the objectivity of 
truth, and the very efficacy of its mechanical marvels became the 
measure of its peril. 


It is indeed to my mind from this final denial of man’s truth- 
telling capacity that the Thomist opportunity will spring. What do 
we mean nowadays by speaking of the Western transition, or 
European thought? The phrase has been ventilated recently in 
connection with the project of Western Union, and Mr Bevin has 
even gone so far as to describe Western society as a thing based 
upen spiritual principles. What principles? we have a right to 
demand, we who belong to a spiritual society which has proclaimed 
a lasting law for man’s behaviour for so many centuries. Well, 
clearly, so far as Mr Bevin is concerned, they will be natural, not 
supernatural spiritual tenets. Despite the aberrations of Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Hume, Kant and Hegel, the Western world still 
has a leaning towards objective truth, to the valid prixciples of 
reasoning, to the resolute confrontation of reality, and this leaning 
has been increased in recent years by the behaviour of those who 
have abandoned those principles and have, none the less, attained 
great power in their respective societies. Comparatively few men, 
the inner cabinets of a handful of states, have the heartbreaking 
responsibility of keeping European society away from chaos, and 
these men are utterly dependent in their tasks upon being provided 
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with accurate information on the real state of affairs. lf they do 
not receive this accurate, objective information, they and their 
cause are lost. lt has been a terrible shock to these men, whom 
the experience of affairs has educated, to find during the last 25 
years that their counterparts in various great states, Russia, Italy, 
Germany and Japan, have been so blinded by their ideologies that 
they have refused to face facts, have disgraced those conscientious 
enough to tell them the truth, and have consequently brought 
destruction and chaos upon a world. It had scarcely occurred to these 
men that the Chancellor of the Reich, the master of the Kremlin, 
could be so blind to the appalling nature of their responsibilities, 
so besotted with an idea that they could create a system in which 
no one would dare tell them the truth. Yet the Ciano and Goebbels 
diaries have revealed this hideous defect behind the Nazi and Fascist 
fagade, and the recent rejection of an objective biology by the 
Politburo shows that it is eating like a cancer at the life of the 
Soviets. The statesmen of Western Europe are faced with the 
necessity of recognising that the fundamental principle upon which 
they rely, the rendering of accurate information, can be denied by 
an ideology, a philosophy. They are therefore becoming vaguely 
aware that accurate information itself depends upon a philosophy 
and are wondering what that philosophy is. The figure of Aristotle 
stands once more before them and behind him mightier figures 
yet, St Thomas, Abraham and the God of Abraham. Chaos itself 
has created hope. 

This is where Aquinas Societies of laymen can especially help 
the masters of modern Europe. There is a grave disability attendant 
on the clerical state at the moment. Never, perhaps, has the 
influence of the clergy on the world as a whole been less than it 
is today. Tied up in our queer clothes and our specialised vocabu- 
lary, we-are disregarded by the average citizen of Europe. But when 
a man in an ordinary collar, using ordinary, or even attractive lan- 
guage, speaks to the modern world, it will listen. The statesmen 
themselves will one day listen to a lay Thomist. 


It is, however, the language in which he presents Thomism and 
the ambit of his thought which will be the decisive factors in the 
effectiveness in his presentation. In a recent article in Dominican 
Studies Mgr Davies has laid particular emphasis upon the first 
point, stressing the influence Newman has had from the literary 
felicity of his style and his employment of non-technical language, 
always the test as to whether the matter of the technique has 
been absorbed or no. The clergy are so often concerned with the 
application of philosophy to theology that they can only use it 
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in that connection, to express, for instance, the doctrines of the 
Blessed Sacrament or the Trinity. It is necessary for ‘the lay 
exponent to give that philosophy a far wider application, to 
increase the ambit of Thomist thought. It is idle to assert that 
the special sciences, simply because they are special, have nothing 
to do with a Catholic synthesis that can only move upon an abstract 
plane. All knowledge must be our province if we are to maintain 
that Grace completes nature, that the mind of man is connatural 
with truth. Still more must we rer »>mber that certain modern 
disciplines are altering our conception of reality in a way that 
affects religion. The Word became flesh; it is man that our Lord 
came to save, and we have a great deal to learn about the nature 
of man. Much is being taught us by anthropology; Freud has 
taught us a good deal about subconscious motivation. I believe we 
shall know much more about man when the school of Jung is able 
to advance beyond its present tentative conclusions. All this must 
have some effect at least upon the ways in which we state our 
moral theology. The conclusions of the physicists upon the nature 
of the physical world do not, of course, impinge upon such meta- 
physical categories as matter and form, act and potency, substance 
and accident; but they do open up valuable lines of approach to 
the arguments on creation and the dependence of creatures upon 
God. Our knowledge of the mystery of sex has greatly increased 
during the last forty years. At the moment, it would appear impos- 
sible for one man, or even a group, to synthesise all these achieve- 
ments of modern investigation and to harmonise them with the 
tradition of St Thomas. But the desire to do so is growing, even in 
unlikely quarters. When the U.S. delegation to the U.N. Eduea- 
tional Conference came over to London just after the war, its 
main proposals were not towards the elaboration of educational 
equipment but towards the creation of a directive science, in effect. 
anew theology. We would maintain, of course, that no new theology 
was necessary, but we should at least imitate the intellectual alti- 
tude of St Thomas as he sought truth even among the Arabs and 
the Manichees. We can hardly imagine St Thomas, if he lived 
today, failing to take the liveliest interest in every real discovery, 
his mind reaching out to grasp these new evidences of the glory 
of the Creator. 

This is, T think, the light that St Thomas continues to cast 
upon Europe, the perpetual example of a mind totally open to 
reality. It has risen by contemplation to God and then, motivated 
by charity, looks out upon the world and sees that it is good. It 
was with a robust and calm mind that St Thomas looked out upon 
the pagan world, a mind secure in its inner fortress of the Faith, 
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in its conviction that the gates of hell should not prevail against 
the works of the Almighty. 


Yet by God’s death the stars shall stand 
And the small apples grow. 


‘All shall be well, and all shall be well and all manner of thing shall 
be well’, says Juliana of Norwich. It is with this tremendous con. 
viction that the Thomist should look out on the European world 
of today, widely diffused as it is, rachitically convulsed as it may 
be. There is truth to be found throughout the whole universe of 
being, truth in Hegel, in Darwin and in Bernard Shaw, charm he 
never so wisely. There is even some truth in Hitlerism. And if 
we can find truth, we should act upon that assumption. It was 
not to leave men upon a dead-centre of hesitancy, self distrust 
and inaction that the Word became Flesh, that the Incarnate Word 
sprang naked from the tomb, that the Spirit of Love filled the 
Apostles with all manner of tongues. ‘Parthians, Medes and 
Elamites, we do hear them tell in our own language the wonderful 
works of God.’ Tell them in their own language and above all, do 
them. We should look at our Western world with quiet confidence, 
shattered as it is and feebly clutching at the controls of fantastic 
machines, recognising in every tiny piece of reconstruction, every 
hairsbreadth escape from destruction and chaos an object of our 
Christian love and solicitude. 
Yea. on the shores of darkness there is light. 


We can, I believe, begin to see the providential disposition behind 
the epoch of Reformation and Renaissance. Thomism lay in abey- 
ance from Trent until the time of Leo. Meanwhile the world that 
had abandoned reason and theology pursued its ever swifter course 
towards the denial of man and of God. Now it stands aghast and 
looks for reintegration. 

And precipices show untrodden green. 

The mind of St Thomas can be our guide in this work of reintegra- 
tion. Where even the most particularised objective truth lies, or 
any action true to the law of God, there is our object, the object of 
the mind and of charity, part of the creation of being, of that which 
God has made. Because God made it, Aquinas looked out over 
the whole of his world, for it was good. We cannot have a lesser 
conspectus than his. European civilisation is world-wide and its 
spirit must again be the search for objective truth and its synthesis. 
That was the realm in which St Thomas ranged with his imperial 
mind. That was his temple. ‘Si monumentum requiris, cireumspice.’ 
Paut U. Fostsr, 0.P. 
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OBITER 


La Vis INTELLECTUELLE (January) appears in a drastically reduced 
form, which reflects, one supposes, the continuing difficulties of 
French reviews. But a greater concentration is not without its 
advantages, and Pére Dubarle’s ‘Prelude to a conversation about 
Faith’ has all the customary distinction of style and authority in 
exposition which have marked the review throughout its career. 
A review of the new French translation of Graham Greene’s Power 
and the Glory stresses its prophetic quality. ‘Will all this happen 
in France one day?’ 


Tue Key continues in its new dress to be an admirable expression of 
the specialised apostolate of the League of Christ the King. The 
December issue contained a sympathetic, but wholly unsentimental, 
account by Dom Leo Caesar of the difficulties of the Catholic Church 
in Wales. 


Tae AMERICAN EcciesiasticaL Review (January) has a useful sum- 
mary by Paul Furfey of recent French writing on Catholic Action, 
and in particular of the effect of the Abbé Godin’s France Pays de 
Mission. 


Tae Review or Poritics (January) includes Josef Pieper s Christian 
Idea of Man. ‘Moral doctrine must deal with the true conception of 
man. Naturally it must also treat of actions, of duties, of command- 
ments and of sins. But its primary subject is the right being of man, 
the idea of the good man’. 


Srupies (December) has a generous tribute to Sir Maurice Powicke 
by Fr Aubrey Gwynn, 8.J., and a realistic examination of ‘Irish in 
our Schools’ by Professor Murphy of Dublin. 


Erupes (January) has a valuable review by Pére Doncoeur of Father 
Jungman’s Missarum Solemnia, a monumental study of liturgical 
origins and the effect of their development on Catholic life and 
practice. 


TuroLocy (February) has a useful study of Romano Guardini (“The 
Philosophy of Christian Existence’) by Erich Miiller. 


ALDATE. 


BLACKFRIARS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Fditor, BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir.—Mr Woollen, in his article on ‘The Case for Exorcism’ in 
your February 1949 number, writes of ‘extreme vicious cunning 
and intrigue in public and commercial life’. If he is referring to 
the public life of Nazi Germany (for example) he is justified. The 
Nuremberg evidence strongly supports a belief in diabolic pos. 
session. The same seems to be true of Communist states. 


But his words will be understood by many in a wider sense; 
and I have to ask your leave to protest. In twenty years of public 
and political life in this country I have encountered much folly 
and some human frailty, but no trace of ‘extreme vicious cunning 
and intrigue’. 

The recently concluded Lynskey Inquiry has once more demon- 
trated the high standards of British public life. and the peril of 
even a slight departure from them. Any politician who believed 
Mr Woollen’s assertion that the ‘banishment of God and of moral 
considerations’ is a ‘feature’ of modern political life, and acted 
accordingly, would find himself in grave political danger. 

I do not know what is meant by the phrase ‘the banishment of 
yod’. Mr grandfather maintained that Bradlaugh, as an atheist, 
could not sit in Parliament; and my grandfather lost his case. But 
I doubt whether atheists are in a majority in either House. Certainly 
I know many politicians who are God-fearing men. The daily work 
of Parliament commences with prayer; and representations put 
forward on behalf of religious bodies always receive respectful 
consideration. 

I have also a little experience of business life, on which Mr 
Woollen is equally severe. There are some rogues about; and some 
of them escape the law. My general experience, however, is that 
British business is transacted honestly and faithfully, and that 
the confidence which the world places in us is seldom betrayved.— 

Yours, ete., 


Eversley Cross, Hants. TpDESLEIGH 
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Tue HuMaN Wispo or St THomas, Arranged by Josef Pieper, trans- 
lated by Drostan MacLaren, O.P. (Sheed and Ward; 6s. 0d.) 
This book is described in the sub-title as a breviary of philosophy 

from the works of St Thomas Aquinas. It consists of over five hun- 
dred short extracts from the writings of St Thomas arranged under 
seventeen general chapter headings. Apart from a short preface 
there is no commentary on the texts. The author hopes that this 
will have the effect of leading the reader to reflect on the texts 
and thus come to know in a personal way the general outlines of 
the philosophical thought of St Thomas. 

The author is of the opinion that there is mystery at the heart 
of all reality. St Thomas’s philosophy is not an exhaustive explana- 
tion of one part of reality so perfect that the only mysteries left 
are those lying outside this particular section of reality. On the 
contrary it is an attempt to grasp in thought the total order of 
entire reality but in such a way as to recognise that this order itself 
‘is interwoven and crossed by mystery’. To show the presence in 
St Thomas’s writings of a realisation of both order and mystery 
has been one of the aims of the present book. 

From a practical point of view it will certainly be welcomed by 
those who have some acquaintance with the work of St Thomas 
but who are unable to keep the whole range of his writings con- 
stantly before their minds. It sometimes happens that in reading, 
say, a passage from the Summa we forget the slightly different treat- 
ment of the same question which can be found, for example, in the 
de Veritate or the de Potentia. This can and does in some cases lead 
to a one-sided interpretation of St Thomas’s teaching. It is in con- 
sequence a great boon to have texts from various works gathered 
together. 

Whether the book will be of equal use to those unacquainted with 
the general outlines of St Thomas's teaching is not so easy to decide. 
Given a sympathetic approach it is probable that an intelligent 
reader will at least feel inclined to know more about Thomist 
philosophy, and if this leads him to consult the actual works them- 
selves the author will have achieved his aim. 

Lastly a word about the contents. Texts of St Thomas are given 
dealing with the following problems: the relationship of creatures 
to God; the connection between good and evil; the nature of intelli- 
gence und morality; the nature of happiness, pleasure and blessed- 
ness; the possibility of knowledge and love of God. 

G. Exvery. 


A Lexicon or St THomas Aqurxas. By Roy J. Deferrari, M. Inviolata 
Barry, and Ignatius MeGuiness. (Catholic University of America 
Press, Fascicule I. $12.50.) 

The Thomas-Lezicon of Vudwig Schiitz is now more than fifty 
years old and the importance of this new and more ambitious effort 
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of scholarship will be appreciated. It proposes to provide the different 
English meanings of every word used in the Summa Theologica and 
of selected key-words from the remaining works. St Thomas’s own 
definitions are given first. 

The preface does not match the contents. The careful scholarship 
of the editors appears even from a cursory reading of this first section 
from a, ab to Cyrus. You may look for some of the classical traps 
and find them sprung. Such a work of course can only be tested 
by the regular consultation which its appearance merits. As a first 
ABC for the editors’ second thoughts, it may be suggested that 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, who is missing, is more important than 
popes of that name. that the application of the term bonum com- 
mune to God should be referred to, and that it is not a happy start 
to describe causa as a wide synonym of principium. 

T.G. 


CERTAINTY, PHILOSOPHICAL AND 'l'HEOLOGICAL, By Dom Illtyd Treth- 
owan. (Dacre Press; 15s.) 

Many of the Thomist circles which have sprung up in recent years 
inust have felt the need for a guide-book which would show them 
how St Thomas’s thought is relevant to contemporary thought, 
whilst at the same time providing a lead through the forest of the 
Opera Omnia. Such circles will find Dom Illtyd’s book extremely 
useful. Some of Dom Illtyd’s gay ‘tilting at long-established views’ 
will appear misdirected when they have recourse to St Thomas's 
own works, and the Benedictine is quite obviously in for a rough- 
handling from the strict Thomists; but that is a minor matter if 
everyone derives as much enjoyment from discussing the book as 
the author must have done from writing it. 

So many problems come into range and vanish again with breath- 
less speed (pp. 46-48 ‘The Theory of Analogy’!) that even a list 
of its contents would occupy pages. In response, then, to Dom 
Illtyd’s invitation to suggest improvements, we limit ourselves 
to asking whether the method of discussion is the correct one. 
Repeatedly we are told that certain views are ‘gaining currency’, 
or that M. Maritain’s views are ‘promising’ that someone else’s are 
‘encouraging’; the torrent of names makes one imagine that a 
Thomist Third-Programme is being broadcast. The author might 
have found it easier to communicate his thought if he had ‘aimed 
at things’ rather than at other people. 

D. NIcHOLL. 


Le Concept pE Droit seton Aristore ET Sr Tuomas. T.R.P. 
Louis Lachance, 0.P., S.T.M. (Les Editions du Lévrier, Ottawa, 
Montreal, 1948; n.p.) 

This is the second edition, revised and corrected, of a work which 
first appeared in 1983. The notion of right is an involved one and 
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it is a welcome volume which succeeds in putting clearly before 
us the thought of St Thomas on the matter in its Aristotelian back- 
ground. The author reaches the core of the problem when he writes 
‘the concept of right in its widest sense is not a generic but an 
analogical one. The unity of the concept is that unity engendered 
by analogy. Hence the doctrine of analogy is the pivot, as it were, 
sround which the whole question of right revolves’ (p. 32). Con- 
sistently with this statement Fr Lachance tackles his problem in 
a systematic way beginning with the notions of the Aristotelico- 
Thomist method of induction and analysis, and the idea of analogy, 
then going on to treat of right according to its causes, extrinsic and 
intrinsic, finally dealing with it in its relations to the social sciences. 
Modern jurists, not entirely free from Nominalist tendencies, are 
likely to baulk at such a purely philosophical approach to a problem 
with which they are so much concerned, for the notion of analogy 
is one with which they are not very familiar, but they would do 
well to make a profound study of the thesis. Without its meta- 
physical foundations ‘right’ loses much of its meaning. 

The chapter on the divisions of right in which he descends from 
the analogical concept to its particular determinations, giving 
schemata embracing all forms of both subjective and objective right, 
is especially useful. It is an extremely valuable volume although 
one regrets the lack of adequate indices. _ 


Tae or EXISTENCE. By Gabriel Marcel. Translated by 
Manya Harari. (Harvill Press, Changing World Series; 5s.) 


‘Hardly a day goes by without my being asked what is existen- 
tialism. (Usually it is a society lady who asks for this information, 
but tomorrow it may be my charwoman or the ticket-collector on 
the underground).’ This experience of Marcel’s is by no means 
unique but his capacity for giving an answer may very well be so; 
for although any existentialist has the right to reply, with Berdyaev, 
‘L’existentialisme c’est moi’, nevertheless Marcel had put himself 
on the market at such an early date that he fully deserves to enjoy 
a corner on his own. Nor will this present work weaken his claims. 
It consists of four chapters, ‘On the Ontological Mystery’, ‘Existence 
and Human Freedom’ (a criticism of Sartre), ‘Testimony and 
Existentialism’ and ‘An Essay in Autobiography’, which taken 
together give a very clear account of his position, and of how this 
position differs from others which bear the same label. 

Only a review as long as the book itself could give an adequate 
impression of the stimulus to thought which it affords, with its 
phenomenological treatment of technics and the vilification of man, 
with its illustrations of how reliance upon material imagery leads 
to error, its description of testimony and its inherent transcendence. 
Such lengthy treatment being out of the question it may be helpful 
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to refer briefly to those points in Marcel’s thesis which leave one 
unconvinced. The central difficulty which remains unresolved js 
that of thought and being; in other words, the existentialism which 
Marcel so ably represents has its origins in Kierkegaard’s ery against 
the Hegelian and Idealist absorption of being by thought; that pro- 
test was so successful that we are nowadays threatened with the 
absorption of thought by being. Therein lies the paradox, for, as 
Marcel quite rightly asks, ‘ I wonder here if the author of La 
Nausée (i.e. Sartre on ‘giving’) does not fall into one of the worst 
errors which can be attributed to idealism?’ And one may quite 
justifiably ask whether the blurring of the quite obvious distinction 
between thought and being does not in fact make it a matter oj 
indifference as to which of the terms is stressed? As soon as a 
philosophy abandons that phenomenological method which was used, 
amongst others, by St Thomas, it lays itself open to either an 
idealistic or an existentialistic interpretation and abandons the 
ground from which it could refute either. 


Marcel is very much aware of the éase with which an existentialist 
can slip off into an abyss of error, as his essay on Sartre shows; yet 
his criticism of Sartre might not unfairly be turned against his own 
position. On two occasions he suggests the need for a linking of the 
new philosophies to traditional thought—‘it may be asked if the 
Aristotelian tradition should not be followed up on this subject’ 
(i.e. of receptivity)—and on the last page he explains that ‘the 
development of my thought was largely an explicitation’. In another 
place, however, he indulges in one of his not infrequent side-kicks 
at scholasticism in the sentence, “Does not the very structure of 
duration and of life show that philosophical thought is unfaithful 
to reality whenever it attempts to proceed from conclusion to 
conclusion towards a Summa which, in the end, needs only to be 
expounded and memorised paragraph by paragraph?’ Such pointed 
references to the aridity of neo-scholasticism lead one to suspect 
that in the last resort he does not accord both thought and being 
their full and distinct value; that he does in fact abandon his own 
phenomenological method at this point by refusing to recognise what 
is there. Briefly, reasoning. from conclusion to conclusion must be 
recognised as an important process within reality even though it is 
ubout reality; unless we are to give ‘reason’ an intolerably narrow 
interpretation the process of reasoning towards a conclusion is in 
itself a very rich experience. Conclusions are experiences if they 
genuinely conclude something; it is a matter of observation that 
they do change lives. Perhaps his quarrel with traditional meta- 
physics is merely verbal since he demands that metaphysics should 
be mystical and poetical whereas the perennial tradition regards 
metaphysics as the science of being qua being—thus metaphysics 
traditionally does not deny the validity of either poetry or mysticism 
but simply states that its object is different; if Marcel replies that 
such a science is impossible he must call into play the same instru- 
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ment that he employs against Sartre, i.e. rational argument; he 
must do something which he declares to be impossible. 

In view of the preceding remarks it should be obvious that this 
book must be read for what it does contain, mysticism and poetry, 
not for what is not to be found there, i.e. metaphysics; the mysti- 
cism will be found rewarding. These searching meditations of Marcel 
are admirably calculated to put an end to ‘bouncing’ Catholicism, 
the Catholicism of the slick answer and the toby-jug, which in all 
conscience has little enough to do with the cry from the Cross, the 
last days of the Little Flower or the ‘heaven-handling’ of a Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. 

Donaip NICHOLL. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. Enlarged and revised edition. By 
J. F. 8. Ross. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 15s.) 


There is, of course, no need whatsoever to recommend this new 
and enlarged edition of Mr Ross’s ‘Parliamentary Representation’ 
to students of political institutions; any serious student will have 
already made himself familiar with the earlier editions, and will 
have correctly anticipated that the additions to the volume main- 
tain his high standards of accuracy, readability and sane inter- 
pretation. Part IV of this enlarged edition consists of 60 pages of 
entirely new material devoted to an analysis of the House of Com- 
mons which came into being at the 1945 election; several appendices 
have also been added on electoral reform, the redistribution of seats 
and election expenses. he statistics which he has collected only 
confirm the strength of his arguments in favour of the single trans- 
ferable vote and of financial reform. 

Donatp NIcHOLL. 


Tae NaTuraLISM OF SAMUEL ALEXANDER. By J. W. McCarthy. (Cum- 
berlege; 14s.) 


This thesis is an honest piece of work with little pretension to 
originality; the author sets out to expound Alexander’s philosophy 
as faithfully as possible whilst not neglecting to correct misinter- 
pretations or to indicate those points at which the system itself 
seems to creak. He is convincing when dealing with Konvitz’s 
misconceptions in that auihor’s ‘The nature of value’, and the 
book becomes exciting when McCarthy announces his intention of 
applying the notion of analogy to Alexander’s impressive meta- 
physical constructions. The promise is not realised, however, 
because the author’s conception of analogy is not sufficiently worked 
out. It would seem that to ‘analogise’ Alexander would involve 
a much more radical change in the whole structure of his thought; 
however, McCarthy has certainly pointed in the right direction. 
His book contains a valuable bibliography. 

DonaLp NicHOLL. 
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THE oF ReEticion. By Rev. Prof. E. O. James. (Hutchin- 
son’s University Library, World Religions; 7s. 6d.) 


It is a pity that the author of this book on primitive religion has 
taken no account of recent field-work among primitive peoples. 
By preferring the observations of earlier writers, who were working 
more or less haphazardly, and were often dependent on interpreters 
he has severely handicapped himself in his attempt to ‘provide an 
intelligible introduction’ to the subject. On his showing, primitive 
beliefs seem quite alien to our ways of thought. As it is now more 
than ten years since an intelligible account of magical beliefs has 
been published, we should not still be taught that a magician acts 
on the premise that ‘like produces like’, imagining that he produces 
rain by mere ‘mimicry’ (p. 44), or that the primitive mind does 
not use empirical knowledge of cause and effect. Many startling 
statements are made in the book about primitive behaviour, which 
are not supported by field-work conducted with modern techniques. 

Throughout there are serious failures of interpretation. To take 
one example: the primitive’s supposed: sense of ‘reverential awe 
in the presence of transcendental holiness’ is made the basis of 
the whole argument (p. 33). When we think of the difficulty of 
producing in ourselves anything like the appropriate emotional res- 
ponse to our religious beliefs, we must feel ourselves far removed 
from the primitive, with his ever-present sense of the numinous. 
But in fact, trustworthy accounts of actual religious ceremonies of 
primitive peoples lessen the distance between us. A Ba-ila or Ngonde 
burial rite, which ends in feasting and jollity, seems to have some- 
thing in common with Shaw’s description of an Irish funeral, and 
an account of a Bathonga sacrifice, or a Zande blood-brotherhood 
compact, recalls the agnostic’s scandalised description of the con- 
gregation in St Peter’s, Rome, rather than the display of reverential 
awe we might expect from theoretical introductions to primitive 
religion. 

The standard monographs on the Ba-thonga and Ba-ila were pub- 
lished in 1912 and 1920, and the author actually refers to their 
customs in other contexts, but he ignores the facts in them which 
challenge existing theories of primitive religion. It may not be fair 
to blame him for selecting his material to suit his theme, for if he 
had not omitted the intractable facts his book could not have been 
written. No satisfactory approach to the subject has yet been 
developed. The full difficulties of interpreting the religious beliefs 
of alien peoples, and of translating their symbolism into terms of 
our own, cannot be exaggerated, and Professor James can be criti- 
cised for overlooking them. He asserts that ‘genuine monotheism 
is unknown in primitive society’ (p. 74). But what is genuine mono- 
theism? It instantly strikes one that an observer of Christian culture, 
working under similar handicaps of language and superficial contact, 
would not record Christian monotheism, but rather a whole pantheon 
of spirits intervening between us and three almighty gods. This 
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book leaves the impression that it is still too soon for popular intro- 
ductions to the subject of primitive religion to be written. 
M. M. Tew. 


Tae HeaTHENS: Primitive Man anv By William 

Howells. (Gollancz; 18s.) 

The publishers describe this book as ‘learned, peppery, scholarly, 
sprightly and unexpectedly provocative’. With the exception of the 
first and third epithets this would seem to be a fair appraisal of 
a compilation both cynical and naive. Numerous field-work reports 
are used uncritically to support the author’s theme that religion is 
the ‘normal psychological adjustment by which human societies 
build a barrier of fantasy against fear’. The jocular style of writing 
accords well with an approach which is even less profound than 
it is original. M. M. Tew. 


Tar Unity or Evrorean History. By John Bowles. (Cape; 18s.) 

In the past we took Europe for granted. Today we are divided. 
Some are convinced that Europe is on its death bed and await its 
dissolution either with impatience or anxiety. Others are convinced 
that a splendid if slow recovery is just round the corner. All 
naturally turn to History. To the prodigal son it offers the support 
of autobiography while those who will have to compose his obituary 
must collect their ideas and cultivate their explanations. 

Such is the situation today, and Mr Bowles’s book is, in more 
ways than one, an admirable example of what that situation 
demands. ‘To the generation which has grown up under the shadow 
of war’, he writes, ‘the unity and success of our civilisation have 
become obscure; yet still the historian may discover, as through 
a clearing mist, the permanent structure of the European tradition.’ 
It is with the foundation, the development and the implications 
of that ‘permanent structure’ that Mr Bowles’s book is concerned. 

The broad outlines of the book are, it may be argued, familiar, 
but this is an argument which is not likely to carry much weight 
with those who are in touch with contemporary education. In many 
schools it is only the little patch of history which connects the 
French Revolution with our day which is seriously taught. An 
industrial proletariat, without roots, without property and without 
tradition, with the myths of Marx or of Hollywood for its folk-lore, 
must of necessity be barbarous. And it is this new barbarism which 
is forcing itself to the front. It provides us with a problem which is 
not unlike the problem which faced Bede in the days when England 
was new. The tradition of English historiography stretches from 
St Bede’s day to our own and, after his own fashion, Mr Bowles 
is a writer in that august succession. Many English Catholics will 
see Europe and its past from a different angle, but it will be recog- 
nisably the same object as that at which Mr Bowles is looking, and 
they should learn much from his balance, his concision and his 
clarity. T. CHarLes Epwarps. 
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THE Two Trees. By Gerald Vann, O.P. (Collins; 2s. 6d.) 
Tne PowEr aNnp Wispom or Gop. By Gregory Dix, 0.8.B. 

(Dacre; 1s.) 

Both these books are described as ‘Broadcast Addresses’. Their 
matter offers little source for comment and their manner of presen- 
tation for broadcasting offers still less. Both are by experienced 
broadcasters who know the technique of broadcasting perfectly, s0 
perfectly, in fact, that it is impossible for them to be anything other 
than broadcasters when they broadcast—and that forms my main 
criticism of them. It is becoming so increasingly common for broad- 
cast talks of all descriptions (though I am concerned at the moment 
only with broadcast sermons) to appear later in print, that it is 
time someone stated the case against the practice. 

The preacher invited to broadcast realises, if he be true to his 
mission, that he has a unique opportunity to put some part of the 
Christian revelation before the man who is either too lazy or too 
ignorant to read or to go to church. This man, the ‘weakest link’ 
among his hearers, is the one on whom the value or strength of 
the talk depends. He must be set thinking and therefore one small 
but fundamental point is emphasised and padded about with a great 
deal of attractive wrapping so that his attention may be held while 
the point is driven home. The person, however, who will buy these 
talks published in book form wants something quite different. He 
wants to follow the point through to a reasoned conclusion or instruc- 
tion and even the lazy or ignorant man, if he has been stimulated 
by the talk, does not want merely to be stimulated again but stimu- 
lated further, and therefore the published version of the talks will 
not be really what he needs to buy. While a talk aims to set a 
person thinking, a book or essay is the presentation of considered 
thought, which is submitted for approval or disapproval at its face 
value. There is therefore some case for adapting these talks for 
publication but none for publishing them in the form in which they 
were delivered, especially if one remembers that talks which are 
notable or have reference or record value are published in The 
Listener. 

The case against their publication goes further, considered in the 
light of the doctrine, so beloved of preachers and schoolmen, of the 
vocation of work, not of work in general but of this particular work. 
Each occupation should be sanctified by a skilled craftsman working 
in each medium for the honour and glory of God. The medium and 
science of the spoken word are quite different from the medium 
and science of the written word. A man may be a craftsman in both 
media (both Father Vann and Dom Gregory Dix undoubtedly are) 
but it seems to militate against the whole doctrine of vocation of 
work to hand over the script of a broadcast talk for publication. — 

The spoken word has many limitations which are exaggerated in 
the case of the broadcast word: there are limitations of time whic 
prevent a thorough consideration of the subject; there is the need 
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not to ‘lose’ any of the hearers by the complexity of the treatment, 
and perhaps above all, there is the obligation to be simple and lucid. 
In the written word a point can be developed and, if need be, illus- 
trated by a multitude of examples: allowance can always be made 
for turning back a page or two and going over again the thread 
of the argument, an allowance which destroys the need of ‘talking 
down’ to the least intelligent of the readers and which permits of 
the education of the willing learners, and a page can be kept open 
while a point is pondered without detriment to what follows which 
is impossible in the spoken word. In published works all these advan- 
tages ought to be used, in justice to the readers, in justice to the 
author (the possibility of a preacher not being interested in his 
subject is unthinkable) and in justice to God whose message one 
must give forth to the best of one’s ability, using all possible advan- 
tages and accepting no undue limitations. 

There must be some case for publishing these talks other than 
the obvious ease with which a broadcast script can be handed to a 
publisher—that would reduce these books to a matter of convenience 
and to the level of utility furniture, which is the negation of all 
true craftsmanship and approaches very closely the prostitution of 
labour. It would be interesting to hear the case. 

Admirers of Father Vann’s writings who have been disappointed 
in his latest works should be warned that Two Trees is by the author 
of Awake in Heaven rather than by the author of Divine Pity. It 
seems that Father Vann no longer writes because he has something 
to say but because he has said something—which is a great pity. 

TERENCE TANNER. 


On Movern Art. By Paul Klee. (Faber; 8s. 6d.) 


When Herbert Read says in his introduction that he considers that 
these notes ‘contribute the most profound and illuminating state- 
ment of the aesthetic basis of the modern movement in art ever made 
by a practising artist’ we must take care to ponder what this cele- 
brated, if not notorious, artist has to say for himself. But we must 
firs; remember what he means by ‘modern’. He wrote these notes 
before 1924, and he bases his views on the ‘modern’ conception of the 
artist as a very special kind of man, The artist according to Paul 
Klee is ‘a being who differs from you only in that he is able to master 
life by the use of his own special gifts’. We cannot forbear remind- 
ing the reader that another artist who wrote considerably since 1924 
insisted frequently that the ‘artist is not a special kind of man, but 
that every man is a special kind of artist’, and who would surely 
have taken up Paul Klee by pointing out that every man must master 
life by the use of his own specific gifts, or perish in the mire of 
industrial materialism. Klee was perhaps taking things as he found 
them, but Gill tried to construct reality out of the fragments that he 
found strewn around modern man. At fhe same time we must avoid 
the stupidity of the third type of ‘modern’ artist who clings des- . 
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perately to the old masters and slings mud at Klee and his like 
mocking them as hooligans and gangsters. A closer examination of 
this essay would show an affinity between the modernity of Gill and 
that of Klee. Both were aware that art had reached a point where 
technique had severed it from reality. Klee sees the artist ag the 
transmitter passing on ‘what comes to him from the depths’. His 
position is almost purely functional, but he has to find the means of 
passing on his vision—‘the flow’—in a spatial, dimensional manner 
which, we may add, has been rendered almost impossible in the 
present by the ‘masters’ of the past. But where we think that Eric 
Gill came nearer to clearing away this ‘hangover’ from the past was 
not only in demandin, that every man should be an artist and master 
life by his own talents, but also in recognising that a man’s work 
to be functional must follow the nature of man—it must flow from 
the exercise of reason and free will. Unhappily in these days we have 
discovered the dangerous trick of making the subconscious conscious, 
Such tampering with the hidden sources of life is fraught with 
greater danger than the splitting of the atom. But Klee seems to 
regard the artist as a man who merely accepts irrationally and with- 
out choice the movements of the subconscious. He is ‘driven’ to 
express what he feels—the flow from the subconscious movement of 
nature—and this cannot be combined with depicting a thing in nature 
‘as it is’ without a destructive ‘vagueness’. But our pounding 
heart drives us down, deep down to the source of all. What springs 
from this source, whatever it may be called, dream, idea or phantasy 
—mnust be taken seriously only if it unites with the proper creative 
means to form a work of art’ (p. 54). Such is Klee’s conception of 
the function of the artist, but surely this is a dangerous and as easily 
and vastly destructive as the scientific discovery of the nature of the 
atom. If only we could have let the subconscious remain subcon- 
scious the healthy objectivity of Gill would have drawn the ‘creative’ 
world out of its present fragmentation. For him the function lay in 
the art rather than in the artist. Every man should be able to make 
things which being seen would please. The subconscious then would 
have played its part subconsciously; consciously men would have 
used their rational skills to ‘perfect’ nature—to make all nature 
human as a prelude to its deification through the Word made flesh. 
“But this cult of the imagination, which is illustrated in the book 
by a series of black and white drawings showing the development 
chronologically, mus‘; surely spring from the modern despair which 
worships the very things by which man should worship God. For some 
it is sex, for others logic, for most science and efficiency; for Klee 
it is imagination, ‘Among artists’, writes Klee, ‘one urge seems to 
be gradually gaining ground: the urge to the culture of these creative 
means, to their pure cultivation, to their pure use’ (p. 53). So also 
among philosophers the urge is the pure use of logic. For both their 
culture becomes a cult of the means instead of the end. ; 

Yet, such a modern art is to be preferred to the morgue-worship 
of the realism of ‘old masters’. The worship of technique is death. 
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We could wish that the complexities of the Klees had not resisted 
the apparent facilities of Gill and Coomaraswamy. For these two 
could have saved—indeed they may yet save—the Klees of today. 
the ‘old master’ artists no power can save, for they are more than 
four days in the tomb. 

Conrab PEpiER, O.P. 


DEVIATION INTO SENSE. By O. 8. Wauchope. (Faber; 12s. 6d.) 


This book has been provoked by a civilisation which is unduly 
at pains to canonise the ‘common man’. Finding himself dissatisfied 
with the mediocre achievements of those philosophers who are 
content to improve on one another Mr Wauchope attempts to con- 
struct a philosophy with new roots which will ‘justify itself before 
“omnitude”’ ’. ‘This book is written in the belief that the literature 
and history of philosophy have at every stage been too much of an 
influence on the next stage, with the result that new ramifications 
have always been the most common additions to the subject, and 
new beginnings have been few, and that what are now needed if 
the problem of experience is ever to be solved, or even if the subject 
is ever to be intellectually exciting again, are some wilder plunges, 
some less professional starting points.’ 

Since Mr Wauchope faces a world which for the most part accepts 
the validity of no absolute principles the only starting point for 
investigation is the self and perception. By an analysis of percep- 
tion he reveals the pattern of all reality—‘difference in unity, unity 
in difference’—for in all perception there is the interaction of con- 
traries, subjective-objective, rational-nonrational, etc., etc. The 
function of philosophy should be to reveal this ambivalent pattern 
in all reality, but it has so far failed because logic has been allowed 
to usurp the functions of all knowledge and reality has been endowed 
with a smooth objectivity which ordinary experience denies. Hence 
it is possible for planners and social reformers to run riot and 
destroy the person for the sake of the ‘common good’ in the name 
of philosophy. This is sound as far as it goes, and as might be 
expected, the application of these principles to biology, sociology 
and aesthetics is sometimes lively and entertaining. There seems 
to be a failure to accept the full significance of the ambivalence 
in man: to believe that man has in himself the seeds of conflict 


' by his nature; he is attracted by good but he is also attracted by 


evil, disguised, no doubt, but still real evil. Mr Wauchope’s philoso- 
phy leaves us with the Utilitarian’s problem: love of one’s neighbour 
is a fine doctrine but it is difficult to practise it for long without 
some more binding and higher love to keep us at it. Mr Wauchope 
does well to remove the high abstractions from their eminence but 
they must be replaced by something more concrete than amorality. 
Perhaps he has his tongue in his cheek but at times it looks uncom- 


monly like a gumboil. 
Gerarp Mzar#, O.P. 
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